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Our Common Convictions 


POLITICAL AND ECONOMIC FREEDOMS GO HAND IN HAND 


By CELAL BAYAR, President of Turkey 
Delivered before the American-Turkish Society, New York, N. Y., February 1, 1954 


States, our friend and ally, as a guest of His Excellency, 

President Eisenhower. Today, I have the honor to be 
in this beautiful city of New York, which is the most perfect 
symbol of twentieth-century civilization. I am deeply moved 
by the manifestations of friendship and affection shown to- 
ward Turkey through my person. I should like to thank your 
society, which has rendered a great service in the development 
of that friendship, for its gracious invitation. I have brought 
you the affection and gratitude of the Turkish people. 

The Turkish and American nations have, throughout their 
entire history, always borne each other a mutual feeling of 
friendship and affection. It was not by chance that the friend- 
ship and alliance between our two countries reached their 
zenith with the Truman Doctrine and the North Atlantic 
Treaty. : 

Like the American people, the Turkish nation has always 
loved its freedom and ieiioundionss and has never, for cen- 
turies past, not even under the most unfavorable conditions, 
hesitated to fight against its most formidable enemies. The 
Turkish people, exactly like you Americans, are convinced that 
civilization can progress only in an atmosphere of freedom and 
democracy through the establishment of equality among all 
peoples, regardless of race or creed. 

In its understanding of freedom, the Turkish people also 
believe like you, that the political and economic freedoms 
should go hand in hand and that social peace, just like 
political peace, can be made possible only by fighting 
poverty everywhere. 

The sincere welcome and manifestations of friendship that 
you Americans have shown me is very clear evidence of the 
affection you bear for the Turkish people. This fact gives me 
great happiness. I feel that the reason for this affection lies 
in the common conviction I have just expressed. 


D =<: the past six days I have been in the United 


BEAR AFFECTION FoR AMERICA 


We Turks, in our turn, bear the Americans great affection 
because of their love for freedom, their service to mankind, 
their protection of the oppressed and their antagonism to- 
ward the tyrant and the oppressor. We feel honored and 
happy to take our place side by side with the United States 
in the fight against oppression. 

It is because you Americans believe in the need to defend 
the self-respect of individuals, as well as nations, and attach 
value to the individual, because you have made hitherto un- 
paralleled sacrifices for the sake of world peace and security, 
which are indivisible, and because you have advanced the 
idea that the common cause of mankind is to fight social and 
economic misery everywhere that we Turks like you. 

The United States has, for the first time in history, de- 
clared that economic recovery can rest on a firm foundation 
only if all of humanity is considered as a whole. And she 
has been successful in incorporating that principle into the 
United Nations Charter. Yet, the United States did not leave 
that principle merely as a wish on paper. She immediately 
took steps to put that principle into practice through the 
Marshall Plan and the Fourth Point. 


HELP To UNDERDEVELOPED COUNTRIES 


Thus, for the first time in history, a nation that had 
attained the highest economic potential in the world took 
action to share her wealth arid happiness with economically 
devastated or underdeveloped countries in order to help in 
their recovery. Who knows how oppressed and confused the 
state of the world would have been today had the United 
States not, most unselfishly, taken such action. 

The fact that the United States provided all her aid with- 
in the democratic system and entirely with the support of her 
public opinion makes the work she has accomplished of 
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CELAL BAYAR 


double value. By taking such action, the United States has 
shown how consistent progress, from the social economic as 
well as the political viewpoints, can be achieved within a 
democratic system through the free enterprise of free indi- 
viduals, and how, as a result, prosperity and happiness can 
be attained more speedily. 

Today, in spite of the sacrifices made in the interest of 
freedom, especially on the part of the United States, the world 
is again laboring under a threat. A free world that believes 
in the liberty of the individual, the independence of nations 
and the value and power of private enterprise is confronted 
with a system that aims at doing away with all the concepts 
in which we believe, and which bears aggressive intentions. 

Turkey, which belongs to the world believing in the free- 
dom of the individual, private enterprise, the sacredness of 
the independence of nations and the indivisibility of social 
and political peace, has a common frontier with the world 
that holds the opposite opinion, and for this reason she is 
in the position of a pivot between the two viewpoints, poli- 
tically and economically. 

Turkey, which believes in the same ideals of humanity as 
the United States, is endeavoring in that position to accom- 
plish with great zeal and enthusiasm the duties developing 
upon her in every field. We sincerely believe in the sound- 
ness of our view, both economically and. politically. 

Just as, having once recognized and embraced the cause 
of collective security, we did not hesitate, despite all possible 
dangers, to send troops to Korea to stop the aggressor— 
so, believing that the recovery of a country, even one that 
was economically underdeveloped, would be rendered possible 
first and foremost by giving private enterprise its full worth, 
we did not waver for a moment in turning our economy 
in that direction. 


AND GRATEFULLY RECEIVED 


It is because American aid, which we greatfully received 
through the Marshall Plan, was employed in that spirit and 
because we united it with our own efforts of national and 
private enterprise that we have, today, succeeded in obtaining 
satisfactory results. Thus, we have shown the world that the 
economic system called capitalism, which is based on private 
enterprise, is the best system to be employed in rehabilitat- 
ing a country that is economically backward, provided, of 
course, that the principles of social justice are never lost 
from view. 


PROPAGANDA DISPROVED 


Although propaganda is being spread to the effect that 
the system of capitalism and private enterprise leads countries 
to social misery and that no economic plan can be built upon 
that system, Turkey has actually disproved such propaganda 
by the good results she has obtained in her economic recovery, 
thanks to the aid received through the Marshall Plan, which 
she combined with her own national efforts and private enter- 
prise. 

Within the last few years, Turkey has, in fact, obtained 
impressive results in the various fields of production. The 
output of cereals shows a 94 per cent increase in 1953, as 
compared to the 1950 output. The amount of livestock has 
risen by 13 per cent, in comparison with 1950. There is also 
a wide development in the mining field. In 1952, the out- 
put of coal and lignite increased by 25 per cent, chrome by 
79 per cent, iron by 130 per cent, and copper by 131 -per 


cent, in relation to the 1949 production. 


Great progress has also been made within a few years in 
the industrial. 


field, through the efforts expended by private 
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enterprise on a nation-wide scale with the encouragement of 
the Government. Cement production has increased by 15 per 
cent since 1950. Production will be doubled in the near fu- 
ture when the new factories now under construction are com- 
pleted. While there were only four sugar combines in 1950, 
today fourteen new combines are being set up. 

In comparison with 1950, there is a 70 per cent increase 
in the number of spindles used in the cotton goods industry, 
and a 337 per cent increase in the number of spindles used in 
the woolen textiles industry. There is a 27 per cent increase 
in the production of electrical power, as compared to 1950. 
With the completion of the hydroelectric stations now under 
way, the existing electrical power will have been increased 
by 30 per cent. 


FOREIGN TRADE 


Important developments may also be observed in the field of 
foreign trade within the last few years. Turkey's imports 
and exports and the volume of her foreign trade has shown 
an increase since the years 1949-50. Our exports in the period 
1952-53 were higher by 152 per cent than those of the 1949- 
50 period. It is estimated that our exports will increase by a 
proportion of 94 per cent in terms of volume, and by 38 
per cent in terms of value in the 1953-54 period. Our im- 
ports have also increased by 92 per cent. The developments 
recorded in our foreign trade show great promise for the 
future. 

The amount of credit given for productive activities in 
every field has also augmented. Agricultural credits have 
risen by 233 per cent and general credits by 136 per cent 
in relation to 1949. Parallel to the developments observed 
in all productive fields within the last few years, Turkey’s 
national income is also rising. There is a 54.7 per cent in- 
crease in relation to 1938, and a 35 per cent increase in 
relation to 1949. 

It is due to the greater role played by private enterprise in 
her economy that Turkey has achieved such development with- 
in the last few years. 

While there was a 7 per cent increase in state revenues up 
to 1950, that increase is now 50 per cent. The increase of 
the national income in parallel with state revenues will give 
Turkey the opportunity of preparing, for the first time, a 
balanced budget. It is a noteworthy fact that a balance was 
obtained in the 1954 budget, not by a reduction in budget 
expenditures, but by ensuring an increase in income. 


TURKISH BUDGET 


One point that will doubtless strike one’s attention upon a 
study of the Turkish budget is that which deals with national 
defense. Turkey is apportioning 45.5 per cent of her budget 
to national defense expenditures. This burden, as you may 
well imagine, is an extremely heavy one for us. Yet we are 
aware that we must do this for the sake of our peace and 
security as well as that of the whole world. The Turkish 
people are bearing this heavy burden without complaint. In 
this connection I should like to mention with gratitude the 
aid extended to us by the friendly American people in that 
field. 

I should like, also, to point out that the Turkish Army will 
always remember with appreciation the aid it has received 
from the United States. It is worthy of that aid. The fact is 
that Turkey’s expenditures for national defense are increasing 
in proportion to her economic recovery. While the total ex- 
penditures for national defense were 699 million lira in 1950, 
this amount rose to 763 million lira in 1951, to 860 million 
lira in 1952 and to one billion eighty million lira in 1953, 
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thus resulting in a 54 per cent increase, as compared to 1950. 

As I mentioned above, two principal factors were instru- 
mental in bringing about the economic development of Tur- 
key. The first is the foreign aid received through the Mar- 
shall Plan, and the second the national efforts of the Govern- 
ment and the private enterprise. 

Marshall aid was the most impressive manifestation of 
mutual assistance among nations in the international economic 
field. The results obtained by Turkey are proof of the fruit- 
fulness of that aid. It is thanks to that aid, which lent sup- 
port to our great national efforts, that Turkey was in a posi- 
tion partially to raise her low standard of living and found 
the means to work for the establishment of an economic 
system strong enough to withstand the pressure of the heavy 
expenses that were needed in order to maintain an army that 
could defend her against aggressive pressures from outside. 

Thanks to such aid, Turkey has been able to maintain an 
army of 400,000 men for the preservation of peace without 
going bankrupt. I must, however, immediately add that not- 
withstanding all the aid Turkey received, for which she is grate- 
ful, and all her efforts and achievements of which the con- 
sequences have already been explained, my country un- 
fortunately is not possessed of such an economic structure as 
to enable her to carry single-handedly, without going under, 
the whole burden of a large army that she now has to main- 
tain for preservation of peace in that part of the world. 


Per CAPITA INCOME STILL Low 


In spite of all her feelings of sacrifice, she needs more 
help. For, despite all the progress achieved, national income 
per capita in Turkey is only $170. Therefore, in order that 
the aid given under the unselfish American leadership and 
through official channels may be more productive and speedy, 
it should, we believe, be strengthened by a flow of inter- 
national capital based on private enterprise. This will be 
very advantageous for Turkey as well as for the rest of the 
world. 

The escape of mankind from misery and social degeneracy 
depends, we are convinced, on a speedy rehabilitation of eco- 
nomically backward countries and on their transformation 
into bigger producers and consumers. Social justice and politi- 
cal economic security are entirely dependent on the adoption 
and application of this principle. 

For world economics can only become stable through a 
steady increase in ‘production and consumption. The most 
important factor in realizing this, in addition to Point Four, 
is undoubtedly the encouragement of foreign private capital 
to flow into such countries as are capable of economic develop- 
ment. 

SPADEWORK NEEDED 


To enable the foreign private capital to flow, economically 
backward countries, in their turn, must do spadework, must 
inspire the international — with confidence and must 
show them advantageous fields of business. 


VITAL SPEECHES OF THE DAY 


Turkey has now begun to adopt every possible measure 
in this respect. For Turkey feels certain, no matter how 
speedy her economic development may have been, she needs 
foreign capital and know-how in order to reap its maximum 
benefit from such development. In our opinion, the fact that 
foreign ~ gor has freely crossed all frontiers has been, from 
a political point of view, too, a very important factor in 
bringing about the concept of an indivisible world. 

A law, in the preparation of which we have taken into 
consideration the recommendations of the mission sent over 
on our request by the United States Government, has now been 
passed by the Grand National Assembly of Turkey and en- 
tered in force. Not only does this law give complete freedom 
to foreign capital for functioning in every field, but it also 
guarantees incoming capital a free transfer of both the prin- 
cipal and the interest. 

Another law providing for complete freedom of action to 
foreign capital in the exploitation of our oil deposits has been 
er in consultation with American experts and has just 

mn passed. The Turkish Government and Turkish business 
men will be only too pleased to cooperate with American 
capital in the exploitation of our rich natural resources. ; 


TourRIsTIc RELA’ IONS 


In ——s of cooperation between our countries in the 
field of private enterprise, I would like to point to the propi- 
tious effect that an increase in the touristic activities between 
Turkey and the United States might produce upon Turkish- 
American relations. 

The remnants of ancient civilizations stand side by side 
with the achievement of the Turkish Republic in every corner 
of our country, which stands in a vital area where three 
continents meet. We are taking the necessary steps so as to 
lay before the eyes of the whole world the works of ancient 
civilizations and other touristic values that we possess. 

An increase in Turkish-American touristic relations will not 

only enable the Americans and Turks to know each other bet- 
ter, but also contribute in a large measure toward the close 
collaboration that we want to see realized in the field of 
private enterprise. We therefore hope that our efforts aimed at 
increasing touristic activities will be matched on the part of 
our American friends by similar steps aimed at the same 
objective. And, in view of the important role they are des- 
tined to play in this field, I take great pleasure in inviting ¢s- 
pecially the American air and maritime lines to cooperate with 
us. 
From this beautiful city that is a product of private-enter- 
prise mentality and of your private-enterprise leaders, I shall 
depart convinced more than ever before that the policy that 
we are following jointly with you with respect to international 
solidarity and economic system is the best policy. For the 
hospitality and friendship you have shown me I thank you 
all once more. 
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CHARLES A. LINDBERGH 





The Future Character of Man 


“WE HAVE MEASURED SUCCESS BY OUR PRODUCTS RATHER THAN BY OURSELVES” 


By CHARLES A. LINDBERGH, Aviator and Author 
Delivered at The Institute of the Aeronautical Sciences Honors Night Dinner New York, N. Y., January 25, 1954 


a great honor under any circumstance. It has unusual 

significance to me because I knew and admired the man 
on whose narne it was founded. I met him when I was a young 
pilot, twenty-six years ago last summer, at his hor: on the 
north shore of Long Island—in that gray-rock building which 
overlooks the Sound, and which was later donated to your 
Institute of the Aeronautical Sciences. 

I met him at a time when most people looked with skeptic- 
ism upon aircraft, when transcontinental passenger routes 
were no more than enthusiasts’ ideas, and when transoceanic 
air schedules were a part of our vaguer dreams. Even at that 
time, Daniel Guggenheim had faith in the future of aviation— 
partly reasoned—partly intuitive. He had the courage to say 
so, and the confidence to back up his beliefs with a fund of 
three million dollars, devoted to the promotion of aeronautics, 
and directed by his son, Harry—a naval aviator of World 
War I. Several years later, again with vision far ahead of the 
period, he financed Robert Goddard in those pioneering rocket 
experiments which were carried out on the plains of New 
Mexico. 

Many of us here tonight have watched the ideas and the 
dreams of a quarter century back come true. We have seen 
the confirmation of Daniel Guggenheim’s beliefs. Airplanes 
cafry passengers by millions, and compete with trains for first- 
class mail. Air routes over continents and oceans spider-web 
the earth. In fact aviation has been so successful that, together 
with other branches of modern science, it has revolutionized 
the environment of man. 

We dwell in a smaller world, by the scale of clocks; we are 
more vulnerable to our enemies, more accessible to our friends; 
we tap previously-distant sources of supply. Science has re- 
valued geographical locations, increased the density of popula- 
tions, and offered its rewards to new knowledges and trades. 
The houses we own, the meals we eat, the tensions we feel, 
the skills we teach, differ from those of our forefathers in 
fundamental ways. Ideals, wealth, and power are all in a 
state of flux. 

Human history contains no comparable environmental 
change. In this fact, our pride is countered by our apprehen- 
sion. Current experience combines with biological knowledge 
to warn us that a radical change in environment requires an 
adjustment on the part of life which is fascinating, tremen- 
dous, and often terrible. It is in relation to our modern en- 
vironment that I would like to discuss aviation tonight, for I 
think we are in danger of confusing problems of long-term 
and of short-term survival. 

When the art of flying was very young, most of us thought 
that men on wings would soar over mountains and oceans to 
bring countries close together in peaceful understanding. We 
assumed that easy contact between peoples would simplify 
diplomacy, and decrease war. Now, at the end of the first 
half century of engine-driven flight, we are confronted with 
the stark fact that the historical significance of aircraft has been 
primarily military and destructive. Our bombs have wiped 
out, in minutes, an inheritance of life and labor which cen- 
turies created. Aviation is having its greatest effect on the 
force-influence of nations, and factors of survival, while dip- 


Tes receipt of the Daniel Guggenheim medal would be 


lomatic relationships are floundering in a strange new frame- 
work of power, time, and space. 

With hindsight, we see that our early enthusiasm over the 
discoveries of science and the conquest of the air blinded us 
to natural laws which govern the conduct of men. All our 
scientific progress has not changed the fact that God made 
life on earth prolific, competitive, selective. When we over- 
look such basic laws, we are likely to extrapolate short-term 
trends into false utopias of brotherhood and peace. 

The fact that Poms communications has brought unity to 
our states of North America, and that people everywhere are 
now more accessible to each other, does not reverse the rock- 
old tendency of life to diverge, and compete in form and 
values. Science has increased the size of evolutionary groups, 
set up new combinations, and added tremendously to the go 
of their tools; but one sees little indication that strife has 
been reduced. From wood-wheeled cart to turbine airplane, 
men have always used their inventions to advance their beliefs, 
trade, and sovereignty—alternating their support, according to 
their purpose, between forces which unite and forces which 
divide. 

In recent years, we in America have spent an alarming 
amount of thought and energy on war. We find ourselves in 
the position, encountered so often through the ages, of hav- 
ing to rely on arms to maintain peace and protect the way of 
life that we believe in. Like those of Rome, our frontiers 
have expanded, while the nations allied with us to maintain 
them depend largely on our strength. 

We know that defensive forces cannot cope with atomic 
bombs and supersonic missiles; therefore our security rest in 
the decentralization of vital targets and in our ability to deliver 
an immediate and crippling attack. We must spread out our 
factories, and we must keep in being fleets of aircraft which 
can strike an enemy more effectively than he can strike :1t us. 
Science has destroyed the old framework of ground-marked 
space and wheel-marked time which let other generations 
prepare for war after hostilities had started. 

A survey of world conditions and existing trends indicates 
that we must be a nation constantly more versed in scientific, 
industrial, and military techniques, organized to an efficiency 
untouched in ages past. The tremendous effect on our environ- 
ment is obvious. We are likely to be more regimented, live 
more indoors with artificial lights and climates, consume more 
rape foods, develop our minds out of proportion to our 

ies, and choose the father or mother of our children accord- 
ing to the ideals which ensue from such a life. Birthrates will 
adapt themselves to new surroundings, and even hereditarily 
we will become a different people. 

Man has always had a tendency to complicate his life with 
technical knowledge and material devices. Since the mechanis- 
tic age began, we have allowed ourselves to become increas- 
ingly bound to a regime required by its training and en- 
couraged by its products. Our population has shifted from 
farm to factory in order to better tend machines, administer 
commerce, and gain the conveniences of city life. This tend- 
ency, originally fostered by intellectual curiosity and economic 
reward, is now accelerated by military necessity and our in- 
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stinct for survival. In a competitive world, life and freedom 
must be backed by strength. 

But survival has a time dimension which says that power 
consists of more than strength of arms. Short-term survival 
may depend on the knowledge of nuclear physicists and the 
performance of supersonic aircraft, but long-term survival 
depends alone on the character of man. Our scientific, eco- 
nomic, and military accomplishments are rooted in the human 
quality which produces them. In the last analysis, all of our 
knowledge, all of our action, all of our progress, succeeds or 
fails according to its effect on the human body, mind, and 
spirit. While we concentrate our attention on the tools of 
economics and war, we must not neglect the basic means of 
surviving, the basic reason for survival, man himself. 

What will this modern environment of ours create in the 
future character of man? Here, rather than in the atom is 
the power which will establish our wisdom and decide our 
fate. And here we pass beyond clear-cut scientific frontiers. 
Our clocks, weights, measures, and mathematics become in- 
adequate when we discuss the basic qualities of man. We can 
mark down human efficiency in figures of mass production, 
but how are we to evaluate mass production, say in such spiri- 
tual elements as faith and joy, compassion and courage? We 
know when we have won a victory in war, but how can we 
subtract our losses and find the product of that victory in 
terms of future cultural and hereditary strength? 

Human character consists of a fluctuating balance of quali- 
ties which we attempt to describe with such words as “‘phy- 
sical,” “‘mental,” “emotional,” “spiritual.” Emphasis or repres- 
sion of any one of these qualities has a major effect on all 
the rest, and the result can carry on for generations. As this 
is true with individuals and families, it is trae with communi- 
ties and nations, the one reacting on the other, slowly, while 
conditions change with years. We speak of the physical 
stamina of Russia, the rationality of France, the vivaciousness 
of the Italian, or of India’s mysticism. 

We think of peoples noted for their tendency toward war 
or peace, regimentation or individualism, industry or agricul- 
ture; and in each case the over-emphasis of one quality results 
in weakness in another. 4 regimented Germany overruns an 
individualistic France, to be hurled back by the agrarian en- 
durance of Russia, and decimated by America’s industrial pro- 
duction. But the physique of Russia lacks the mentality for 
freedom, while the increasing industrialism of the United 
States has left many men and women questioning the system 
which creates it. In the time dimension, survival depends upon 
the balance we maintain; strength is catabolic without wisdom 
for direction, and the sermons of Christ become as essential 
as the steel of Bessemer to our power. 

Man is born with qualities of body, mind, and spirit. No 
system can maintain the utmost power unless it gives all his 
faculties free play. Most of us remember when the require- 
ments of living enforced a more balanced life. Not many 
years ago, the efficiency and specialization demanded of us 
today were impossible. As a lawyer, my father harnessed a 
horse to carry on his business. As a young pilot, I unlashed 
my wings from fence posts, and pulled through my own 
propeller. But my father and I knew the feel of rain and 
the smell of ground, and there was time for our thoughts to 
wander. When night came, our muscles put our brains to 
sleep. 

Now, modern standards require an efficiency which im- 
mobilizes the muscles and the senses while it overactivates 
the brain. Think how tightly we bind our flesh to chair and 
bench in order to support our intellect’s excursions! We in- 
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sulate man more and more from his old environment of earthy 
weather. We design him into closed automobiles, commuters’ 
trains, and air-conditioned buildings. Yet we all know that 
lethargy of body slants the reason of the mind. In aviation, 
this trend has been particularly clear. As speed and completed 
schedules improved, pilot and engineer alike lost touch with 
the hayfield’s sun. The yielding sod of early days gave way to 
concrete aprons, while open cockpits were streamlined into 
fuselages until our cheeks no longer felt the turbulence of air. 

In aviation, our old, carefree fascination with the art of 
flight has metamorphosed into a responsibility for the welfare 
of mankind and the security of our American people. On 
the one hand, it has become our mission to maintain rapid 
intercourse between all nations. On the other, it is our duty to 
construct the world’s greatest militay force. To our skill is 
entrusted the terrifying power of the atom bomb. Our air- 
craft have to navigate with extreme accuracy, over long dis- 
tances, at projectile speeds, and in stratospheric altitudes. 

This responsibility involves a life of dedication and discip- 
line, for the “know-how” it requires is immense. Youth must 
specialize in technical training. Daylight hours of adult years 
must be spent beside machines, drafting boards, and desks. 
Here, we meet the basic question of how deeply and how 
long man can consecrate himself to his machines without los- 
ing the human qualities essential even to effective consecration. 

American aviation has accepted the responsibility for ma- 
terial power. From the standpoint of short-term survival, the 
confidence placed in our science and industry has been 
justified through the performance and the numbers of our air- 
craft. But our very success in the field of material power 
silhouettes problems of human power which confront us.. 
War, strikes, and political unrest have flamed on all our speed- 
compressed horizons. From the standpoint of long-term sur- 
vival, what is our regime of life doing to our people? As in 
other fields of modern enterprise, our responsibility for human 
power is still too vague of concept. 

During decades of industrial development, western man has 
taken himself for granted while he concentrated his attention 
on his material creations. He now wakes rather suddenly to 
find his security dependent on the machine organization he 
has built, with his civilization threatened by its products. He 
comes to the increasing realization that he has not kept inward 
pace with his outward actions. 

This mid-century generation we represent stands on amaz- 
ing accomplishments, but faces alarming problems. We have 
wiped out a city with a single bomb, but how can we use 
this fact to heighten our civilization? We build aircraft by 
the tens of thousands in our factories, but what will our fac- 
tories build in the character of their personnel—not only in 
our generation, but in our childrens, and their childrens? We 
tie all countries close together, put each doorstep on a uni- 
versal ocean, but how are we to direct these accomplishments 
to improve the basic qualities of life? In emphasizing force, 
efficiency, and speed, are we losing a humility, simplicity and 
tranquility without which we cannot indefinitely hold our 
own, even in wordly competition? 

These are the problems of human power, of long-term sur- 
vival upon earth. We have shown what man can make of 
science. Now it is a question of what our scientific environ- 
ment will make of man, for an environment effects the form 
and thought of each. new generation. To date, the results of 
science have been primarily materialistic. We have measured 
success by our products rather than by ourselves. A materialism 
which over-emphasizes short-term survival detracts from the 
humanism essential to long-term survival. We must remember 
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that it was not the outer grandeur of the Roman, but the 
inner simplicity of the Christian that lived on through the 


ages. 
—— stated a problem. You have the right to ask for 
a solution. I believe the solution lies in each individual, 
through the standards he holds; that it lies not in political 
ies or radical movements, but in human values and gradual 
trends; not in a greater complication, but in a greater sim- 
plicity of life. In other words, I believe that the solution lies 
within ourselves, and that we can find it nowhere else. Our 
parties, movements, laws, and codes are important, but they 
are only outward manifestations of our inward values. The 
excessive materialism of the modern world is a reflection of 
the excessive materialism in modern man. Nothing is gained 
by attacking the reflection; we must concentrate on the source; 
and in doing so, we can be successful only by bringing to our 
assistance the factors of trend, faith, and time. 
Unexpanded by the time dimension, flattened on a momen- 
tary, mental screen, the chaos of our modern world is stagger- 
ing. We watch assemblies and conferences bog down until 
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we realize that man has not the wisdom to solve his problems 
by any sweeping, detailed plan. But when we add the scope 
of time, and release in it the catalyst of faith, the future 
clarifies, and we see that, within the bounds of natural law, 
man's destiny is shaped by man’s desire. We desired a me- 
chanistic civilization; that set the trend, and we achieved 
one. To achieve a civilization based on human values requires 
the desire within ourselves. If we actually have that desire, 
our scientific, industrial, and military forces will fall, automa- 
tically, into line behind it, supporting with material strength 
the human qualities essential to overall power and permanent 
survival. 

But we must have more than an intellectual desire, filed 
away in the archives of idea. It must enter the roots of our 
being until it shapes our action instinctively as well as through 
the conscious mind, until we see the producer as more impor- 
tant than his product, and find it no sacrifice to renounce 
material standards of success—until we realize in our bones as 
well as in our brains that the character of man still forms the 
essential core of a lasting civilization. 


The Middle East Problem 


RESULTS OF U. S. AID TO ISRAEL 


By DOROTHY THOMPSON, Author and Columnist 
Delivered to the Executives’ Club of Chicago, Illinois, January 15, 1954 


OW, in spite of all these kind and rather embarrassing 
N vee in my praise, I realize that I am here under 

a handicap, having been invited to pinch-hit for my 
friend, the distinguished, witty, knowledgeable and very 
beautiful American Ambassador to Italy. 

You know, with Mrs. Luce and me, certain male theories 
regarding the psychology and temperaments of women are, 
I believe, exploded. On political issues, Mrs. Luce and I 
have, on several occasions, had what might be described 
as knock-down-and-drag-out fights in the best female hair- 
pulling manner, while remaining from first to last devoted—I 
might even say mutually admiring—friends. Incidentally, she 
is in a very, very difficult position in the Western country 
which, at this moment, is closest to being lost to Christendom, 
of which it has been for centuries the center, and to the West 
to which it gave the first rule of law. 

But you have invited me to speak on the Middle East. 
I am concerned at the magnitude of this theme, and the short- 
ness of the time to deal with it. 

The globe is mot one world, and those who think so should 
get around more. It is not even all living in One Time, and 
this is particularly true of that area of the world which we 
call the Middle East. 

Of course, most geographers call the eastern Mediterranean 
the Near East, but the Middle East may be presumed to in- 
clude the eastern Mediterranean countries and the whole area 
that lies in that part of Africa and Asia that, before World 
War I, composed the Ottoman Empire of the Turks; that is 
to say, modern Turkey, all the Arab states, plus Israel, and 
added to these, also, Arabia, North Africa, Turkey and 
Persia, or Iran. 

Even among themselves the nations and states of this vast 
area do not constitute One World, but they also live under 
greatly varying influences created by history and historic 
memory, religion, climate, soil, and time. Two of them, 
Persia (which we now call Iran) and Arabia, have been 
great empires in the far past. Others, notably Egypt and 


Iraq (the Mesopotamia of Biblical record) produced superb 
civilizations thousands of years before the discovery of 
America, when western Europeans were still running around 
in animal skins. Indeed, what we now call Iraq, the basin 
of the great Tigris and Euphrates rivers—once the site of 
Babylon, the place where Abraham was born—claims to 
be the birthplace not only of human civilization but of man 
himself. 


MODERN GOVERNMENT IN MIDDLE EAsT 


Now, this area has various forms of government in modern 
times. Of the seven independent Arab states, Saudi Arabia, 
Jordan, Iraq and Libya are ruled by kings, Saudi Arabia 
being the last and only absolute monarchy in the world in 
which the monarch is king, judge and First High Priest. The 
other monarchies are limited and constitutional, on the west- 
ern pattern. 

The kings of Iraq and Jordan are cousins, and both mem- 
bers of the Hashemite dynasty. The other three Arab states 
are republics, though in both Egypt and Syria parliament has 
been suspended. The heads of both these states are army 
officers, who govern with the army and a civil bureaucracy. 
Lebanon, alone, the most western of them all, is a fully in- 
dependent state with a functioning parliamentary democracy 
based on a party system, which is not functioning too well. 

Neither Libya nor Jordan are fully independent, since the 
British government pays their budget deficits, and the famous 
Arab Legion of Jordan is commanded by a Briton, the legen- 
dary Glubb Pasha. 

In addition, there is Yemen, a small mountain sheikdom, 
practically out of this world, and there are the little countries, 
very backward, in southern Arabia, around the Gulf of Aden, 
and the fabulously rich sheikdom of Kuweit on the Persian 
Gulf, where oil literally spouts all over the place—all of 
which are, in fact, governed by British political agents. 

Among these sheikdoms and dynasties there is a certain 
amount of feud, particularly between the Saud family and 
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the Sheik of Kuweit, but this is largely inconsequential, and 
grows more so as time 

More important is the immense difference in cultural and 
economic development even within the area. For instance, 
Lebanon is a relatively modern and Western country with a 
settled agriculture, and agricultural and commercial popula- 
tions, with some of the finest horticulture in the world. Its 
population is 90 per cent literate. It has been under French 
influence for generations. Its educated population all speak 
French, and literacy there surpasses even that of the state of 
Israel. It is the center of the famous American University 
of Beirut, which has graduates throughout the whole Arab 
world, and is nearly a hundred years old. 

Libya, on the other hand—a vast stretch of desert sands— 
was a colony of Italy before the war, from 1912, as I re- 
member, and every modern improvement in the country was 
created by the Italians, who sought in Libya an outlet for the 
great Italian problem, which has always been its surplus 

pulation. They created the modern and beautiful city of 

ripoli, and the very fine handsome port of Bengazi— 
practically blasted to ruins in the last war. Of course, this is 
the territory where the British under Montgomery fought 
Rommel, in the battle of El Alamein. 

During the rather brief period in which the Italians held 
the country, they settled some tens of thousands of Italian 
agriculturists on superb fruit plantations, at enormous cost; 
during and since the war, these have been practically wiped 
out—the water systems destroyed, and so on. But, like a 
great many other colonial powers, in a very difficult area, 
very little was done to lift the standard of living of the 
native population, most of whom, incidentally, are Bedouin. 

Libya began as an independent state with a vast area, with 
two capitals—Bengazi and Tripoli, 700 miles apart—because 
you couldn’t get the people together in one capital. It began 
with a parliamentary government, an independent state with 
less than fifty college graduates in the whole sparsely popu- 
lated country. Most of the population, as I have said, were 
nomads. 


Ecypt PAsT AND PRESENT 


Egypt, in contrast, has an ancient culture, a highly intelli- 
gent, gifted but small middle class, but terrible extremes of 
wealth and poverty—the basis cause of the 1952 bloodless 
revolution. The new government is young, intelligent, ener- 
getic and uncorrupt, which is more than can be said of 
all its predecessors, or of all the other Arab governments. 

But Egypt has a land problem which cannot be solved by 
any measures of land reform, desirable as they are. The 
population is 75 per cent peasant. The country is fertile in 
the Nile valley. The cost of reclamation is very high, and 
no land reclamation schemes that have ever been devised 
or are in prospect can possibly produce enough fertile and 
arable land to support the teeming agricultural population 
of that country. 

The only economic solution lies in industrialization. The 
Egyptians grow the world’s finest cotton, but under past 
British rule and British influence, the cotton has been manu- 
factured elsewhere—for instance, in Lancashire. Egypt has 
unexploited and probably as yet undiscovered resources of 
iron, possibly oil, and numerous other minerals, but it woe- 
fully lacks capital and technically trained personnel. 

For years the middle class of Egypt, going to the universi- 
ties, have concentrated on the study of law, because law was 
the cheapest course that one could take. One didn’t have 
to put in full time at classes, and the result is that Egy 
is full of lawyers, so many of them that there never could 
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be enough courts for them all to practice in, but it sadly 
lacks technically trained people. 

When President Naguib asked me last summer what I 
would do if I were in his position, I said I'd close every 
law school in Egypt for the next ten years. He put his 
head back and laughed, and said, “I know what you're talk- 
ing about.” When lawyers have nowhere else to go, since 
most of them have the gift of gab, they become popular 
agitators. 

Egypt has a few superb and absolutely up-to-date fac- 
tories, notably the great textile works at Mahalla, which 
really would rival the Koehler works in Wisconsin in many 
ways. It has superb housing for the workers, everything; 
they have air-conditioned and absolutely right up-to-the- 
minute factories. It also has several fine nitrate plants else- 
where. But capital, capital—that is the problem. The new 
Egyptian government wants foreign capital; it wants foreign 
private capital. It has modified the previous laws regarding 
export of p=. engagement of personnel, and so forth, 
to create a far more favorable situation for foreign investment. 


SaupDI ARABIA 


It is a country as large in area as India. It has a population 
estimated at ten million; there has never been a census. Con- 
trast that to India’s half a billion. But, except for the oases 
and the Red Sea and the Persian Gulf areas, it is all desert, 
inhabited by tent-dwelling Bedouins. Fifty years ago, no 
westerner had ever crossed the central Arabian desert, and 
few, even today, visit its capital city, Riyadh, in the center 
of the desert. This city, built of mudbrick and treeless, is 
the color of the surrounding sands, and the grim facades of 
its many palaces built by the recently deceased king for his 
forty sons and their grown grandsons give no inkling of the 
airy, light and luxurious interiors. 

Riyadh is the only capital in the world which does not 
have one newspaper or one hotel. No one can visit the capital 
of Saudi Arabia except on the invitation of the monarch, and 
as the guest of the monarch. That is very comfortable—no 
hotel bills. But you cannot leave it, either, without the con- 
sent of the monarch. I think no more than ten Western 
women have ever been there or been received by the sovereign 
and entertained in his harem and in the harem of the crown 
prince. I happen to have been one of them, and it would 
enchant me to talk about that. But I haven't time. 

However, when I read Dr. Kinsey's report on “The Sexual 
Behavior of the Human Female,” I thought he should get 
around more, too. 

Saudi Arabia is the only country on earth that has no 
paper currency. The weekly payrolls of the Arabian Ameti- 
can Oil Company, the famous Aramco, weigh hundreds of 
tons. 

The business and foreign relations of Saudi Arabia are 
not conducted from the capital, Riyadh, but from Jidda, on 
the Red Sea. The center of Arabia’s economic life is not there, 
either, but in Dhahran, the administrative site of Aramco, 
a remarkable, purely American town that looks like West 
Palm Beach. ere is quite a story about how these Ameri- 
cans got plants and trees to grow in brackish, saline soil. 
They even have a garden club. It was all desert when they 
started. There lives the largest American colony outside the 
United States. 

Aramco itself, equally dividing half a billion dollars anually 
from oil with the Saudi Arabian government, is one of the 
most remarkable institutions. It spends only 25 per cent 
of its energies drilling oil, and it spends 75 tnd cent as an 
institution for education, doing an extraordinary job of 
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training boys right off the Arabian desert, all of them perfectly 
illiterate. I have seen Arab boys who couldn’t write one 
word of Arabic, taking 60 or 70 words a minute dictation 
in English in the Aramco offices. It’s amazing what they 
have done. Sometimes I think these so-called backward 
people are like land that has lain fallow for centuries. They 
are virgin soil, when you strike these mines, they respond 
in an extraordinary manner. 

At any rate, Aramco is an institution for education, for 

eventive medicine, for hospital services, for the creation 
of buildings and equipment, for the digging of water wells, 
(which are far more precious than oil anywhere in the 
Middle East) and, of course, for conducting diplomacy. 
It was Aramco, and not the American Embassy, that got 
me to the court. And the oil revenue are responsible for the 
extension of education and all the other improvements that 
are opening this remote world to the Twentieth Century. Un- 
der Ibn Saud, Saudi Arabia is, or has been, the only pro- 
American Arab country. 


TURKEY 

Turkey, alone, a country twice the size of France, with 
immense undeveloped resources, and partly, at least, in the 
Temperate Zone, has pulled itself out of the stagnation and 
decay into which this whole world had settled at the time 
of the first world war. 

To this stagnation its predecessors, the Ottoman Turks, 
who ruled most of it for 400 years, contributed. The vast 
Turkish empire, ruled by local sheiks and emirs, or princes, 
was corrupt, and cracking at the peripheries. Incidentally, 
sheiks, regardless of the association with the late Rudolf 
Valentino, are tribai religious leaders. 

Egypt broke away at the beginning of the 19th century, 
to fall into a kind of anarchy which led to British rule, which 
ended only in 1922. 

Among other things, the Turks taxed trees, and cut them 
down for their ships, thus desiccating and returning to the 
desert once highly fertile and blossoming lands like Palestine, 
which, when Moses entered it, and when Jesus walked its 
roads, was a great garden. The removal of the trees changed 
temperate zones into tropics or subtropics, affected the rain- 
fall, and doubtless modified many racial characteristics, also. 

The Persians who- built the fabulous cities of Shiraz and 
Ispahan, breath-taking to this day, and whose leader. Cyrus, 
led them to oust the great Romans from most of this area, 
were certainly not the Persians of modern times, their energies 
sucked out by terrible poverty and squalor. 


CROSSROADS OF CIVILIZATION 

But the area (and this is important for us) has been the 
crossroads of empire from the dawn of history. The reasons 
are obvious. It occupies the junction points and the territory 
between Europe, Asia and Africa the real center of the globe, 
if you remember that the Eastern Hemisphere is more than 
two-thirds of the land surface of the globe, of which every- 
thing else—including the Americas—is a big or little island. 
It occupies the whole of the eastern Mediterranean, the south- 
etn frontiers of the Soviet Union, the southern shores of the 
Black Sea, and the Suez Canal—the shortest route to the Far 
East—flows through Egypt. 

Long before Western prospectors had found a drop of oil 
in this area, every wal conqueror had been in Jerusalem, 
Amman, Alexandria, Cairo or its predecessor, Thebes, and 
Damascus. There were the Greeks, the Romans, the Persians, 
the Arabs themselves, breaking out from the desert in one 
of the most explosive conquests of history, a military and— 
even more—a religious crusade. There were the Mongols of 
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Central Asia, from territories within the Moscow-Peiping 
Axis; the Christian crusaders; the French of Napoleon; the 
British—and the armies of Rommel. 


THE ARAB WORLD 


Sooner or later, my friends, any would-be world conqueror, 
whether he moves by military or political ideological means, 
must establish himself in the Middle East. And the center 
of the Middle East is the Arab world. 

Looking back—because we must always look back in order 
to understand the present—we see that no internal or ex- 
ternal conquest left so indelible a mark on the area as the 
horseman-armies of Mohammed the Prophet. 

Incidentally, one of the most fascinating things is to pass 
through \the natural tunnel, you might call it, the passage 
through the mountains of the Lebanon that lead down to 
the Mediterranean near Beirut. Practically every conqueror 
in world history has gone through that passage, and when 
I went there I observed that G. I. Joe is not a new phe- 
nomenon. All of them carved their marks, you know—"'I, 
Joe, was here’’—Assyrians, Babylonians, Romans, all of them. 
That passage in the mountains, with those carved inscriptions, 
done as the men marched along, is the greatest record of 
conquest I have ever seen before my eyes in my life. 

Getting back to Mohammed the Prophet, he conquered this 
area in 700 A.D., when Europe, following the fall of Rome, 
(it didn’t just fall, you know—it just broke away slowly 
and dissolved) was in a state of pratically complete anarchy. 
Now, these Arabs, from what is now Saudi Arabia—the 
Arabs of the desert—gave this world, from North Africa to 
Turkey and Persia, from the Mediterranean to the borders 
of Pakistan, its two most unifying elements, its language and 
its religion. 

This area is not populated by racial Arabs. These Semitic 
descendants of Hagar, Ishmael and Esau—according to Bible 
and tradition, cousins of the original Hebrews—exist as an 
almost pure race only in Arabia and parts of Iraq, a race 
exceptionally handsome, perhaps by the law of the survival 
of the fittest. But the Arab world comprises every race and 
color of its original inhabitants, modified by the blood of 
all its conquerors. There are coalblack Arabs, descendants 
of southern Sudanese and Ethiopian slaves, who were brought 
into this world by slave traders up until the middle of the 
last century. And there are Arabs whose fair skins and 
blue eyes are doubtless inherited from a Christian crusader. 
But they all speak Arabic, and that is the onl; test today of 
what an Arab is. It is a lingual test. 

There are many racial minorities. For instance, Lebanon is 
half Christian. However, that is a very small country. 
Although there are these religious minorities, the overwhelm- 
ing majority—probably 95 per cent of all the people—are 
Moslems, loyal followers of the third and last of the three 
great monotheistic and ethical religions—Judaism, Christianity 
—all of which came out of this area. And, of course, 
Islam not only converted the peoples of what is now the 
Arab world, but it embraced the Turks, the Persians, the 
Pakistani, and large populations of the South Pacific, notably 
the Indonesians. Therefore, one can reasonably say that 
as the Arabic-speaking and Islamic world goes, so will go the 
ballot of world orientation between the West and the Soviet 
Union. 

All of this world-is today vehemently, fanatically nationalis- 
tic, a process immensely accelerated by both world wars. All 
of it wants to shake off every last remnant of colonial status— 
French rule in North Africa, British control of the Suez, 
externally imposed policies which have controlled its econo- 
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mies. Whether for better or worse, and whether sooner or 
later, the old Western empires in this area are finished. The 
West's only hope is that they are not replaced by an Eastern 
empire, as the history of this area would seem to indicate 
that they might be. 


AMERICAN INFLUENCE ON MIDDLE EAST 


At the end of World War I, the only Western country 
that commanded the trust, admiration and even adoration of 
those Arab nationalist leaders who could not be bought, was 
the United States. With no imperial motives at all, the ground- 
work had been prepared. For a century voluntary American 
missions had brought education, medicine and quiet, self- 
sacrificing social work to this area. A small mission school 
in Beirut had developed, before the first World War, into 
the leading modern university of this area, and so great was 
its prestige that when, in the first world war, our enemies, the 
Ottoman Turks, killed Lebanese Christians wholesale, thinking 
them all a Western fifth column, the American flag con- 
tinued to fly over the campus of the American university at 
Beirut. 

In Istanbul the famous Robert College pursued its work. 
In Aleppo, in Syria and in Cairo, American schools and col- 
leges were educating a coming elite. 

We were not alone in this. The French had wonderful 
schools, the British had wonderful schools. But the American 
schools were detached from political and economic motiva- 
tion. That began before anybody discovered oil in that 
particular area. 

Miss Mary Martin’s girls’ school in Cairo has turned 
out most of Egypt’s modern, socially-minded women, includ- 
ing the beautiful and cultivated wife of the present Egyptian 
Ambassador to Washington, Madam Hussein. 

To remote mud-hut villages the Near East Foundation 
taught child care, simple sanitation, had trained midwives. 
When American industry entered in a very big way with 
Aramco, it made contracts that were a nightmare of generosity 
to the old established British companies, the Anglo-Jranian, 
the Anglo-Persian branch in Iraq, and that started a new era 
of enlightened capitalism. 

Woodrow Wilson had electrified the area politically with 
his call for the Self-determination of all subject nationalities.” 
I must say from my own point of view that it was a very 
dubious slogan, but it was one which certainly electrified 
all the peoples that were living under foreign rule. After 
World War I, when it was decided by the Great Powers to 
divide the area into states—a process which, of itself, en- 
countered Arab hostilities, since the states were entirely 
arbitrary creations—and put these temporarily under man- 
dates, all investigations showed that its peoples wanted 
the United States as the mandatory power. 

For instance, Palestine didn’t exist before World War I. 
The name, Palestine, is from Biblical times, from the time 
of the Philistines, and Canaan, and it was entirely artificially 
created, and then divided in half in order to create a king- 
dom for one of the pro-British Hashemite kings. Then Iraq 
was carved out of of Greater Syria. 

All of this was done for imperial reasons, and these coun- 
tries were then temporarily put under mandates, British or 
French, but at that time after World War I, all investigations 
showed that its people, if there was going to be a mandatory 
power, wanted the United States as the mandatory power. 


CAUSE OF ARABIAN RESENTMENT OF U. S. 


That was only a generation ago. Today the United States 
shares the long-accumulated resentments of the Arab woild 
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against Britain and France, resentments that are, indeed, even 
more intense because the Arabs expected nothing from Britain 
or France, but they feel toward America the bitterness of 
frustrated love. And, believe me, there is no bitterness that 
is more bitter. There are all sorts of proverbs about it, like 
“Hell hath no fury like a woman scorned.” 

The most long-established American institutions in the 
Middle East are uneasy. There have been riotous anti-Ameri- 
can demonstrations on the campus of the American University 
of Beirut. There have been demonstrations of incipient vio- 
lence against Aramco. Two and a half years ago the American 
Ambassador to Syria was shown the door by the Syrian 
foreign minister, his personal friend, because he was sent 
by Washington to intervene in what the Arab world con- 
sidered a purely Arabian affair—to intervene on behalf of 
Israel. The Syrian Foreign Minister said, “When we want 
dealings with Israel, we'll go to Tel Aviv, and not to 
Washington.” 

The American Information Center in Iraq has been 
bombed, and the center in Syria attacked, and this is in a 
world in which we have only friendly relations since the birth 
of the American Republic. Why? 

Well, there are numerous reasons, one being the alliances 
with Britain and France, which are interpreted to mean the 
backing of their policies in the area. That is partly true, but 
not very true. 

We have in Cairo an extremely astute and skilled Ambassa- 
dor, Jefferson Caffery, who has done much to mollify this, 
as we have another in Iran, Loy Henderson. 

No, it isn’t that. That isn’t the basis of it. The chief 
reason—and, in essence, the only one—is the issue over Israel. 
Here again, the trouble cannot be laid at the door of our 
foreign service officials in the area, who, on the whole, are 
personally very popular, and who, almost to a man, have 
reported from beginning to end to Washington against 
some of the policies. It must be laid to Washington, itself, 
which pret the reports from its own officials, and ignored 
them for internal political reasons. 

No one could possibly understand the repercussions in the 
Arab world occasioned by the partition of Palestine and the 
establishment of a Jewish state there who is unfamiliar with 
the background since World War I. 

When the British took over Palestine, under a mandate, 
their wartime promises carried water on both shoulders. They 
had promised the world Zionists the establishment of a “home- 
land” in Palestine, a national home for the Jews. They 
never promised a Jewish state, because the Balfour Agree- 
ment—which the Zionists signed (it was signed by Chaim 
Weitzman, head of the world Zionist organization) —ac- 
cepted Britain as the ruling authority. And, of course, the 
British would never have advocated a Jewish homeland if 
they had not envisaged it as of some value to the British 
Empire, for which I do not blame them. I mean I don't 
believe that states and nations work purely according to 
idealistic notions. 

But, on the other hand, they had promised the Arabs, in 
and out of Palestine, to do nothing that would infringe on 
Arab rights, and they made a great many promises, under 
the pressure of the famous Lawrence of Arabia. They prom- 
ised a United Arab World, an independent Arab world 
which they had carved up under their agreement. 

King Feisal signed the Balfour Agreement with the pro- 
viso in the last paragraph that unless every other promise 
to the Arabs was kept, the whole of it would be null and 
void, and, of course, none of the promises were kept, but 
colonization was agreed to. 
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DOROTHY THOMPSON 


ARABIAN JEWISH FEUD CONTINUES 


Now, as long as Jewish immigration into Palestine was of 
moderate numbers, limited to a few hundreds per year, it 
was accepted, though never enthusiastically, by the native 
population of their Arab neighbors. You must understand 
that when the mandate came into force, the Jewish popula- 
tion in Palestine consisted of less than 5 per cent of the 
population. There were more Jews in any other Middle 
Eastern state than there were in Palestine. 

The population was very dense—two and one-quarter 
million people in an area smaller than Vermont and Maine— 
living in a very arid country, very much less favorable for 
a dense population than any northern New England state, 
including Vermont, where I live, as much as I can, where 
the total population is 365,000, not counting the cows. 

Now, the population was dense, as I say, and 95 per cent 
Arab, having been so for 1300 years. When the persecution 
of the Jews began in Europe, under Hitler, then immigra- 
tion—whipped up by any number of Zionist organizations 
—swelled to a stream, and of course, that was also aug- 
mented by the fact that no country was willing to open its 
borders for more than a certain quota of refugees. 

All attempts of the British—pressured by the now alarmed 
Arabs—to reduce it to a quota of 15,000 a year were pro- 
tested by the world Zionist organization. The Arabs couldn’t 
see why they should pay for the persecution of the Jews 
in Europe. You hear over and ovet again that in 1300 years 
no Jew has been persecuted in the Arab world; there has 
never been a pogrom. And now, I say, when it began in 
Europe under Hitler, immigration swelled to a stream. 

All attempts of the British—pressured by the now alarmed 
Arabs—to reduce it to a quota of 15,000 a year were pro- 
tested by the world Zionist organization, highly influential 
and powerful, especially in America, which—in and out of 
Palestine—opened a real war against the British, fought 
abroad by propaganda and gun-running, and in Palestine by 
armed underground guerrilla movements, so successful that 
although the British finally had a hundred thousand troops 
in Palestine, they could not cope with the terrorist campaign 
that completely demoralized all order. 

This campaign is a fabulous story. The Jews enlisted in 
British ranks. Jews in British uniforms went into arsenals 
and held them up. And, of course, there was a wholesale 
campaign; it was like the Sinn Fein war in Ireland, only 
more intensive, if anything. 

Finally the British public, which was incensed by the 
murder in ambush of their soldier sons, and by the anti- 
British uproar in the United States, demanded that Britain 
lay down her mandate. 

Meanwhile, augmented by legal and illegal immigration, 
the Jewish population had gradually risen from 5 to 25 per 
cent of the population, but it still constituted only a fourth 
of the inhabitants. 


UNITED NATIONS VOTES PARTITION 


Now, the moment the British began to withdraw their 
troops, (and I must say that nothing was bungied worse 
by the U. N., because there was no force left in Palestine 
to keep order) real war broke out, of a guerrilla nature, 
between the Jews and the native Arabs. One might better 
Say it was the Jews against the native Arabs, since the Jews 
for years had been building an armed force in their agricul- 
tural colonies. There was no secret about it. The native 
Arabs, on the other hand, had entirely depended on the 
British police and army for their protection. 
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In the midst of this, the United Nations voted to par- 
tition Palestine into two states, an Arab and a Jewish state. 
The world Zionist organization brought extraordinary pres- 
sures to bear on the delegates, finally mustering a majority 
of one vote against the vehement protests of all the Arab 
states, who gave full warning that they would not take 
the decision lying down. Nor did they. The armies of the 
Arab states marched to the protection of their Palestinian 
brethren, but the Arab armies were not coordinated, they 
were poorly commanded, and they were forced to retreat. 
The Israeli, meanwhile, having greatly extended the territory 
assigned them by the United Nations to include the whole 
Mediterranean coast, further entrenched themselves. 

The U. N. assigned Jaffa, and assigned Ted Aviv, (which 
is a purely Jewish city, built by the Jews) to the Jews; it as- 
signed Joppa to the Arabs, and made Haifa a free port. At the 
end, all the ports were in the hands of the Israeli, as well 
as the hinterland which comprises far and away the most 
fertile lands of that generally arid country. 

The natives, unable to protect themselves in a war which 
was fought in every city, village and country lane, fled to 
the Arab lines, as unarmed populations flee in every war, and 
when Ralph Bunche, the United Nations mediator, finally 
negotiated an armistice, the Arab population in the B gy 
assigned or conquered by Israel, which at the outbreak of 
the war numbered 850,000, still, even in the Israeli part, 
exceeding the Jews, was reduced to 170,000. All the rest 
of the population—and many others who, though their homes 
were in Arab territory, had lost the sources of their liveli- 
hood which were in Israel—became refugees, their number 
totalling a million. 

No Palestinian Arab state was ever formed; what was 
left of Arab Palestine joined its neighbor, Jordan, and six 
years after the war most of these are living under unspeakably 
wretched conditions in tent camps scattered throughout the 
Arab states, but especially concentrated in Jordan, st 
on miserable rations by the U. N.—chiefly the United States 
—and nursing hatred and vengeance, not only against Israel 
but against the United States, whom it holds—and correctly 
so—chiefly responsible for the policy that dispossessed them. 

None of the original U. N. resolutions have been kept, 
the resolutions passed in protection of the Arabs. The Israel 
frontiers were extended, and remained where they were 
at the end of the war. The city of Jerusalem was not inter- 
nationalized as provided, but divided, with the Jews holding 
all the new residential and commercial part as well as the 
heights around the city. The Arabs were crowded into the 
old city, composed mostly of shrines, mosques and bazaars, 
from where, across the street, as it were, across this barbed 
wire entanglement that runs through the heart of Jerusalem, 
these Arabs can look at their own old komes and offices 
and gardens which the Israeli now occupy. 

Few people realize that previous to partition, some 90 per 
cent of Jerusalem property was Arab-owned, and was an 
Arab and not a Jewish city. 


ARABIAN STRUGGLE FOR NATIONAL ENTITY 


The Arab states, realizing fully the consequences of reopen- 
ing a hot war, have resorted to the alternative, the cold 
war, a form of complete, organized, passive resistance. They 
refuse to recognize Israeli diplomatically or to have any trade 
whatever with her. The result is that Israeli is blockaded 
on all her land frontiers, has no markets in her immediate 
neighborhood, and suffers very seriously. Jordan suffers, 
too, but the rest of the Arab states don’t suffer at all. For 
instance, the diversion of Persian oil and other Middle East oil 
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from the Ixy of Haifa has not injured the Arabs. It has 
greatly aided the ports of Beirut and other Arab ports, the 
Mediterranean Arab ports. 

In order to make peace—that is, to call off the cold war 
and the blockade—the Arabs demand the fulfillment of the 
original U. N. resolutions, which, among other things, de- 
clared the right of every Palestinian Arab to return to his 
home or be compensated {for his lost property. The former 
is obviously impossible unless the Jewish population is to be 
dispossessed, because with unlimited immigration, system- 
atically recruited from around the world, they have so filled 
up the country that there is now a Jew for every dispossessed 
Arab 


As I have said, the Arab states are by no means united. 
Even this week, at a meeting of the Arab League, the idea of 
confederating the Arab states was voted down. They are 
not anywhere near ready for it, but nevertheless, progress 
toward that end is steady. They are now building an all- 
Arab bank. They are giving each other preferential customs, 
and they have the beginnings of something like a customs 
union. They are discussing the possibility of a single currency, 
et cetera. 

But on one thing they are completely united, and that 
is that they are united in what they are against. They are 
united, that is to say, in their foreign policy. They all want the 
British out of the Suez, as the British have already left the 
Sudan. Personally, I wish the British would have stayed in the 
Sudan for another decade, at least, because I think—whether 
my Arab friends like it or not—that they did a superb job 
in the Sudan. I would have liked to have seen them given 
time to round up that project, which has gone on for many 
years. 

As I said, they want the British out of Suez. They all 
want the end of French colonial rule in North Africa. They 
all want the enforcement of the U. N. resolutions in Pales- 
tine. And it ends up that the United States, in order to 
appease world Zionism, made any system of Middle East 
defense under American leadership quite impossible. I say 
that quite categorically. 

Now, this is intensified by the continued American policy 
of making Israeli the most favored nation in the world, the 
only one to which both party platforms in the last conven- 
tions in this city promised unequivocally continued aid. Ameri- 
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can resources have poured into Israeli at the rate amounting 
now to over a thousand dollars a head for every man, woman 
and child. 

Wuat To Do? 


Let me say right here that I would consider the reopening 
of the war a catastrophe, not only for the possibility that 
it would involve a world war. I would consider the destruc- 
tion of the Jewish state a tragedy. I would like to see peace, 
but I frankly do not know how to achieve it. It will certainly 
not be achieved except by overtures and concessions from 
Israeli, and they have made no concrete offers of any, and 
are indisposed to do so. 

Finally, one thing that has enormously complicated all 
attempts to create a rational, objective American view is that 
every editor, journalist or commentator who has tried to open 
this question has been subjected to terrific pressures from 
the really brilliantly organized Zionist organization, and that 
statement will be confirmed, I am sure, by the few who have 
tried to do it, notably, George Weller, the able and fearless 
foreign correspondent of the Chicago Daily News, who 
knows the area well; Mr. Carroll Binder, of the Minneapolis 
Star-Tribune; and myself. I must say I have been accused 
of nearly every crime in the decalogue, from being a paid 
Arab agent to the wife of a Nazi agent. 

But all these things pass, my friends, and I always remem- 
ber, in thinking of the Jews, that persecution does not make 
people more rational, which is one reason I am against it. 
Hitler was the most prominent creator of Jewish nationalism. 
How it will all turn out, I don’t know; I don’t care to 
predict. I am not Drew Pearson. They say that time modi- 
fies all earthly things. Perhaps Israeli will eventually settle 
down to be a small Middle East state largely populated by 
Middle Eastern Jews, and accepted by her neighbors. 

During the past year, emigration from Palestine, of Euro- 
pean Jews, has been, in spite of rigid regulations against it, 
at the rate of 1,000 a month. It exceeds immigration. 

For me, the moral of this story is that it confirms the 
advice of America’s first President, in his farewell address— 
never, among normally friendly peoples and states, make a 
favorite nation. For he who does so, said George Washing- 
ton, “becomes, to some extent, its slave.” 


Thank you. 


Maginot Line Concept of Security Fallacious 
FRICTION CAN DESTROY THE FINEST MACHINE 


By JOSEPH C. GREW, Chairman of the Board of Directors, National Committee for a Free Europe. 
Delivered before the Women's Forum on National Security, Washington, D. C., January 29, 1954 


on National Security, and honored guests: It is a 
distinct pleasure to be here and to address your organi- 
zation today. 

In the first place, I am encouraged that wives and mothers 
are now assembled in this forum on the very subject of Na- 
tional Security. It seems to me to be a matter of urgency that 
each one of us now relate the security of our nation with the 
security of our daily lives and our homes. 

By security I do not mean security in the sense of isolation 
behind two great wide oceans,—which were formerly regarded 
as a sort of natural Maginot Line. The Maginot Line con- 
_ of security has been eloquently demonstrated to be a 
fallacious—at times a fatal—misconception. Events and tech- 
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nology have rendered it obsolete. 





““Maginot Line security” has proven to be an error both in 
modern warfare and in nature. Nature provides us with plenti- 
ful examples of this fallacy, such as the long extinct dino- 
saur. The biggest, the best armed for offense and defense, 
the most frightful looking of all animals—the dinosaur died 
off as a species because he put too much emphasis on unim- 
portant things. He became too big, too overburdened with 
fangs, claws and armor plate. It was a mistake, among others 
of the dinosaur—to be so cold-blooded. There came a great 
geological upheaval, appropriately called the ‘“‘Larramide Revo- 
lution” when the climate changed,—and the dinosaur was 
not equipped to cope with it. Indeed, he found no real 
security at all. 

Now I feel certain that the Women’s Forum on National 
Security is not interested in furthering that obsolete concept 
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of security in an age of supersonic speeds and modern atomic 
and psychological weapons. 

The important point to me is that modern women have 
more education, more information, more time and more en- 
ergy than ever before to look into such important matters as 
national security. 

So many American husbands are too busy—in highly com- 

itive fields of activity—to look up and relate their day-to- 
day jobs with the interests of the nation and the world. 

This preoccupation of men with zealously minding their 
own business accounts for our productivity and much of our 
privacy and freedom. But it leaves a vacuum in an important 
sector of our national security which cannot too long go un- 
guarded. The Soviets are very busy minding the business of 
800 million people inside of the Iron Curtain today,—and 
they are dedicated to a conquest and control of the entire 
world by any and all means. The present “non-hardware” 
phase of their campaign might be called “conquest by cor- 
rosion.”” 

This threat to our security presents an important oppor- 
tunity for mothers, wives and daughters—for the corrosion is 
aimed at the very foundations of the nation—the family, the 
home and education of children—the corrosion of our values, 
our traditions, and our institutions. 

If the so-called cold war is regarded in these terms, it be- 
comes clear and urgent that American women must now take 
heed of the security of our nation. For this is their sector in 
a new kind of conquest—the struggle for the mind, heart, and 
loyalties of all humanity. 

This is the area of basic human values,—and this is the area 
where the womenfolk of the free world are suddenly thrust 
into a vital strategic front of the struggle. Home, and mother, 
stand at the very center of the arena. 

Tt has been said that woman’s place is in the home,—but 
I would suggest an amendment to this language, to say that 
woman's place is in the home front in a world struggle. I 
would go further and say that today that front is everywhere. 

I want to talk with you today about one aspect of our na- 
tional security that has been very much neglected in the past: 
Eastern and Central Europe. Here is an area which seems 
far from home, but one which is receiving an increasing focus 
of attention recently, particularly within the last year. America 
has a huge stake in eastern and central Europe, still not appre- 
ciated by many people, but nevertheless of vital importance 
for several reasons which I will outline briefly. 

In the first place, two world wars have started in this area, 
and in both of these wars America has been committed with 
resulting losses of our sons and husbands which stagger the 
imagination. The question of U.S. foreign policy, as it affects 
these countries, has been in the bright spotlight of public 
notice in the last twelve months. More American families are 
descended from this area than from any other part of the 
world. The question of liberation versus containment, the 
decision that the United States will not make any bargain 
which will recognize and perpetuate the enslavement of the 
90-odd millions of pore in these captive countries—these 
are matters of our foreign policy now in the forefront of 
public attention. I am happy that the subject is at least receiv- 
ing headlines, because the whole subject of Eastern and Cen- 
tral Europe has seemed to many Americans to be far removed 
from our daily lives, up to now. 

Today the Soviets are trying to hide the facts of life in 
Eastern Europe from the outside world. This is one of the 
primary functions of the Iron Curtain: to hide the horror of 
the slave world from people in the free world, and to prevent 
the light of truth about the free world from reaching the 
millions now in bondage in the darkness of slavery. 
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The National Committee for a Free Europe, which I have 
the honor to serve as Chairman of the Board, is engaged in 
the important business of piercing this Iron Curtain with the 
twenty-two transmitters of Radio Free Europe. We are also 
working with the exiles from the Iron Curtain countries, and 
making plans and preparations against the day when the Cur- 
tain will disintegrate,—as surely it will, just as all past tyran- 
nies have fallen. Many of these exiles were men highly quali- 
fied in many lines. Others were just ordinary good people 
who had fled with what clothes they had on their backs and, 
through no fault of their own, found themselves exiled in 
strange lands where their most important remaining asset was 
the freedom for which they had risked their lives. The Na- 
tional Committee for a Free Europe brought the political 
leaders together and enabled them to form themselves into 
organizations which symbolized democratic resistance in exile. 
Those qualified authorities among the exiles were put to work 
on research projects to inform us Americans about conditions 
behind the Iron Curtain. They told us in detail how their 
countries, one after another, had been infiltrated, deceived, 
terrorized, paralyzed, and finally swallowed up. ;The 
of Soviet conquest has now been clearly established,—and it 
is a matter of national security that we know it and under- 
stand it. 

Most of these curtain countries were taken over without the 
direct use of armed invasion. The army was used again and 
again as a threat. The real shooting began in most cases after 
the nation had been confused, deceived, terrorized, paralyzed, 
and then taken over by means other than direct, overt mili- 
tary action. Rakosi, former dictator of Hungary, has boasted 
that he kept the people of Hungary “perplexed and hesitat- 
ing,” while the communists took the country over. They 
played one group off against another, and organized the fear, 
confusion, and Fiction in politics, business, churches, ethnic 
groups, etc. Friction can destroy-the finest machine, and the 
Communists have standardized the techniques of creating fric- 
tion. Then, out of the chaos, they emerged with the power 
to rule. 

Mind you, this is valuable information for us to have at 
these times, and the story was carefully brought together and 
analyzed. Out of it came a policy for action for the National 
Committee for a Free Europe. 

With one small and very weak shortwave transmitter which 
started operations on July 4, 1950, this program of action has 
brought into being the twenty-two transmitters now sending 
forth its messages of hope and encouragement over RFE. This 
battery of transmitters is perhaps the most powerful and 
modern in the world. 


I would like to repeat one point: the founders of NCFE 
had returned to private life, and it is the private American 
citizen who has contributed to its support. There is a plaque 
at the big station headquarters in Munich which says that this 
station has been made possible by the support of over 25,000,- 
000 private American citizens. That is the essence of the 
operation, as a people-to-people program. 

The great weapon of Radio Free Europe is truth. Straight 
news reporting provides a sort of “spiritual airlift’ to the 
millions who otherwise receive nothing .but a daily diet of 
lying rg ganda, over and over again,—in meetings, in the 
controlled radio, the controlled press, the moving pictures— 
everywhere. A daily contrast between the Kremlin’s calcu- 
lated propaganda and the simple truth provides a vital and 
indis le psychological link with the free world. Know- 
ing the truth—=millions can pass judgment on the lie. Not 
knowing the truth they are isolated and conditioned by repe- 
tition of the lie,—conditioned scientifically like so many ani- 
mals in a laboratory cage. 
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The Kremlin has perverted the function of science. Science, 
designed to serve mankind, has been changed into a horrible 
instrument for his enslavement. This ranks, I believe, as 
history's greatest insult to human dignity. This is part of the 
condition which the Iron Curtain is designed to obscure. 

Radio Free Europe is breaking through the Curtain every 
day, as much as twenty hours per day, instilling fear into the 
minds of the rulers and putting courage into the hearts of the 
people. It is a “tough, slugging weapon,” as General Clay 
has called it, in the battle for men’s minds. Over Radio Free 
Europe the exiles tell the enslaved millions what is happen- 
ing in their own countries. It brings the truth, forbidden re- 
ligious services, poetry, and drama, but most of all, it brings 
them hope for the future. The Soviets have erected hundreds 
of jamming stations to keep out hope and truth,—but there 
is plenty of evidence that we get the signal through. 

adio Free Europe supplements the Voice of America. It 
does not compete with it. The Voice of America is the official 
voice of the United States government, and it does an extreme- 
ly important job in about forty-three languages in world-wide 
broadcasts. 

Radio Free Europe speaks with the voice of the exiles— 
the Voice of Free Poland, Free Czechoslovakia, Free Hungary, 
Romania, and Albania, people to people. I repeat that it is 
supported by private citizens. This has great advantages in 
tactics of day-to-day operation. It does a saturation job in a 
smaller, but very vital sector. 

But there are other important activities of the National 
Committee for a Free Europe which constitute important hopes 
for the future. Exiles are studying the possibilities of future 
federation—of a community of their nations with Western 
Europe. The East and Central European people have strong 
bonds with the West—and revulsion against the Kremlin. 
So the exiles are organized into national councils and com- 
mittees who have agreed on-aims and purposes for the period 
after the curtain disintegrates. 

These purposes are set down in declarations that are, we 
feel, of historic import—and they are pledged to programs of 
action in their home countries when the great day of liberation 
arrives. They have organized action teams for important work 
in America in the interim. They are busy publicizing to the 
free world conditions in their home countries—slave labor, 
deportation, religious persecution, and all of the evils which 
the Iron Curtain would otherwise obscure. 

And they study hundreds of letters, books, newspapers and 
magazines currently available from behind the Curtain. The 
Free Europe Press publishes a monthly magazine called “News 
From Behind the Iron Curtain,” which is unique in this 
country. 

There are many important research projects, completed and 
in progress. Then there is the Free Europe University in Exile 
at Strasbourg, France, where about 200 of the younger gen- 





eration exiles from Eastern Europe are given a chance to com- 
plete their university education. 

In addition there are 87 exiled students in American uni- 
versities and colleges, on scholarships from our Mid-European 
Studies Center. 

Out of these exiled students may emerge a Masaryk, a 
Kosciuszko, or some leader of great stature who will make an 
historic contribution. If so, this entire activity will have been 
eminently worthwhile. 

I should mention balloon operations and many other activi- 
ties, but my time is short. 

In closing, I would refer to the millions of Americans who 
support this effort. This is done through donations to the 
Crusade for Freedom, which was started by General Clay, 
with help from President Dwight Eisenhower, then President 
of Columbia University. It is presently honored to have as its 
Chairman Mr. Henry Ford II, who leads a distinguished 
group of volunteer workers from all sections of the country. 

This year for the first time, the Crusade for Freedom is 
sponsored by the American Heritage Foundation,—and I com- 
mend it highly for your consideration. Mr. Ford puts it this 
way. “In these times of strife between those who enjoy free- 
dom and those who destroy it, we Americans as individuals 
are apt to be frustrated. However, too rarely is there a chance 
to do something that promises positive results. 

“Now, through the Crusade for Freedom and Radio Free 
Europe, each of us can take a personal part in countering Com- 
munist tyranny with the most powerful weapon at our com- 
mand,—truth. 

Here is a people-to-people operation in action. It provides 
a daily life line of hope and truth for the millions who have 
lost the freedoms which we too often are prone to take for 
granted. 

Here is something constructive in the cause of national 
security, something which each one of us, as a private citizen, 
can do about Communism. As a matter vital to our national 
security, it is a cause worthy of our wholehearted support. 

And as wives and mothers I would again remind you of 
the vital job to be done on the home front, in defending the 
values and traditions which our forefathers fought and died 
to win for us. 

Then there are the children. In the Curtain countries they 
are separated from their parents,—educated by cold calcula- 
tion in the state schools. They are taught to spy on their 
parents. The Boy Scouts in Poland are told to honor Pavlik 
Morozov as a Soviet hero. Why? Because he denounced his 
parents for hiding grain. They were arrested and deported. 

This sort of story strikes pretty close to home. It illustrates 
what happens when the cause is lost on the home front. This 
cause will be won in America with the active participation of 
our mothers, wives and daughters. 

Thank you. 


Vandalism and Juvenile Delinquency 


SOME ADULTS ARE SETTING A POOR EXAMPLE 
By PHILIP C. RITTERBUSH, Laconia, New Hampshire, Governor of the New England District Key Club International 
Delivered before The New England Traffic Club, Boston, Massachusetts, January 14, 1954 


HE TIME: September, 1953, after dark .. . . THE 
SETTING: A typical American city of twenty thousand 
.... THE SCENE: A grade school . . . . street lights 

cast shadows onto blackboards with their childishly scrawled 
alphabets barely distinguishable in the gloom and books and 


papers laid away in the night. The stage is silent and still; 
the absence of the laughing school children can be keenly 
felt in the way every echo is cushioned and lost in the dark 
corridors. Then, a furtive movement is seen in the hall and 
the door with its Red Cross sticker and child-made calendar 
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PHILIP C. RITTERBUSH 


swings slowly open and two shadows move slowly into the 
room. Suddenly the room is filled with flying papers and the 
sound of books being torn and desks overturned rends the 
silence. The “market” with its toy cash register, empty soap 
and food boxes, and make-believe posters which was so care- 
fully closed before the final bell with loving hands meets 
another kind of caress and goes crashing to the floor. Screams 
of laughter greet each new exploit and reach a peak as the 
brand new globe, which the P.T.A. had held a special bake 
sale to buy flies across the room and shatters against the wall. 
The shadows leave the room and fade off down the corridor 
and the stage is once more silent but for an occasional roar or 
crash followed by shrill shouts of glee. Several towns away, 
farther in the distance, can be heard the whir of machinery 
working after hours where a contractor is building a strong 
wall around his materials yard; the night before, a gang of 
boys had strewn cement, sand, and humus around his yard, 
stolen kegs of nails, door locks, electrical equipment, tools, 
and had broken panes of glass and glass brick. What would 
he do if he even suspected that one of them had been his own 
son? And his son had laughed loudly with the rest and it 
was he who had broken into the drafting shed and made a 
shambles of it; torn the blueprints an blunted the instruments. 

Even farther away, stands a school building. Searchlights 
play across it and screens guard the windows. Gates guard 
the doors and police department warning signs scream from 
every blank wall. Elsewhere a man stares unbelievingly at his 
car. How proud he had been that afternoon, and how proud 
and pleased his wife had been! Now, the car's windshield lay 
in pieces on the front seat and there was a tear where a 
brick had gone through the seat cover. His headlights were 
tarred over with tar from a nearby construction project. Every 
tire was slashed, and the paint job which had shone in the 
sun was offended with obscene words scratched with a screw- 
driver. Here the owner of a summer home sees for the first 
time in the spring how well his cottage has weathered the 
winter gales but fallen before the onslaughts of others who 
have left gaping holes in his windows and remains of a fire 
on the living room rug. There the fire department was out 
on one of several of the day’s false alarms and was too late to 
save the Shaw barn. From every corner of our land echo the 
tales, each more horrible than the one before: from all cities 
comes the cry of a beset citizenry. Homeowners, businessmen, 
educators cry “Why do they do it?” The offenders them- 
selves cry out, “What made me do it?” ‘How could I” Dis- 
tressed parents and discouraged youth workers turn in per- 
plexed wonder, but there is no place to turn. Vandalism be- 
comes an unspoken word on the lips of America. It moves 
into prominence as the chief headache of police everywhere. 
It becomes a blatant sneer on the mouths of Communist propa- 
ganda experts until every new display of violence is met with 
mute resignation and the nation which stands united against 
an evil embracing half the entire world, “International Com- 
munism,” is powerless to meet and vanquish the twin scourges 
of vandalism and juvenile delinquency which are so unneces- 
sary and pointless. 

_ Every year, two billion dollars, which could have fed mil- 
lions in Asia, educated hundreds of thousands in South Amer- 
ica, and raised hundreds of proud new buildings over slum 
areas, is spent, wordlessly ot fatalistically to remedy damage 
done by today’s youth. 

Were this a universal affliction, we would have an excuse 
for bearing the burden of vandalism and juvenile delinquency 
silently and without hoping to stop it, but gentlemen, the 
fact is, that this is NOT a universal disease! The young 
people who give way to the urge to go haywire and ruin and 
wreak havoc are a very small segment, perhaps three or four 
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percent. Yet I can, with the utmost confidence, predict that 
in exactly the same way as a malignant tumor can grow and 
enlarge, releasing into the blood stream diseased tissue which 
will grow and enlarge and reduce further diseased tissue until 
the body succumbs to cancer, this small segment will spread 
like wildfire to all parts of our country’s young people. We 
can’t isolate the germ; we can merely recognize the symptoms. 
No one, including the vandals themselves, know why acts of 
vandalism and juvenile delinquency are committed, but gutted 
warehouses, windowless greenhouses, and ravaged property 
are symptoms that don’t need a trained eye for diagnosis. 
Vandalism has not been a problem forever; it is compata- 
tively recent and maligns but few pages in our history books. 
I’m sure that you can’t remember as part of your youth a two 
billion dollar vandalism bill. The disease is not too very 
much older than radiation sickness, but is spiralling upward 
at an alarming rate each year and will continue to hold us in 
its grip until it becomes overpowering. 

We are at a period of crisis; soon it will be too late to 
really do anything about this illness. We have our patient 
and I think that there are several steps which can be taken to 
curb the cancer which has her so savagely in her weakest 
moment. There are three steps, which you as adults must 
take before the patient can be called cured. We assume, that 
since the youth are unable to fight this problem alone, there 
are things which you as adults can do. But right here and 
now, allow me to condemn to the past one term. I do not 
expect you to remember what I say here today, but please keep 
in mind what follows: if there is one great blot on the face 
of the program I’m advocating today, it is the fact that people 
refer to it as ‘fighting’ vandalism. The very statement itself 
is inaccurate; what is there to fight with; what is there to 
fight? If we will forget the words “‘fight vandalism” and in 
their place put “cure vandalism” we will have gone far. 

In the first place, the danger of vandalism must be accepted 
as the very real one which it is, and all of us must be ready 
to accept inconveniences and make sacrifices before we may 
be rid of it. It may cost a bit of money or a good deal of 
time, but unless we all stand ready to make the sacrifice, any 
effort is useless. This effort is needed; we must realize that 
every act of vandalism reduces the strength which we need in 
fighting the cold war, and correspondingly increases the 
strength of those whom our power holds at bay. Every tire 
that is slashed makes every one rolling from the lines at 
Murmansk just that much more valuable. Every dollar that 
is spent on vandalism make a ruble worth twice as much. 
Every transgression against decency here in America becomes 
a bit of energy for those who wish to see that decency no 
longer exists. Every gasp of dismay and sob of encourage- 
ment becomes a sneer and a snicker beamed from Peking and 
Moscow. 

The problem of vandalism is a desparately important one; 
to lick it we must be ready to give and sacrifice to see that 
America’s name is cleared. .The problem has besmirched the 
reputation of youth as a whole. It lowers the standard of 
decency of the nation as a whole. 


Adult America must be also prepared to act as an example. 
When adults, idolized by all children and relied upon as 
sources of strength and inspiration are not proper examples, 
children can scarce help but follow their example. Yet, read 
of despolied forest areas in national parks and forests, of 
those who litter the highways with trash, of those who are 
out fishing with their sons and bring in two extra or pre- 
season bass or trout under the seat cushions of the boat or in 
the car, after a hunting trip, with a brace of partridge on the 
back seat but two pheasant under it. Game violaters are not 
professional criminals, you might say, but children are quick 
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to note the satisfied leer of the man who has evaded the 
warden and brought in two squirrels above the limit. At 
school, movies are shown with the danger of dropping matches 
without letting them cool, of burning trash carelessly, or of 
throwing lighted cigarettes from the car windows, but Dad 
does these things all the time. . . . God help Junior if he tries 
to remind Dad. How people delight in using “influence” to 
get themselves out of jams with “gene after they have been 
caught doing sixty in a thirty mile zone, and if they're not 
caught, wait til the boys get together and the story of how I 
ed the moving van on the inside or sent so-and-so into the 
itch comes out think a minute of an example set on the 
highways what percentage of people whom you meet along 
the road at night dim their lights? Does the beginning driver, 
generally a very conscientious and dedicated fellow get any 
lesson oom his elders in preserving his first conscientious 
ways? Instead, he’s quick to catch on to the cutthroat ways of 
the road and is just as quick to switch lanes, jockey for posi- 
tion, and speed as the next. With the divorce rate on an ever- 
increasing pe and stories of brutal murders blasted across 
the front of newspapers, with morality codes being revised, 
in one direction only, with the newsstands full of shoddy trash 
which does irreparable harm to the young mind which reads it, 
with alcoholism skyrocketing, is it any wonder that youth, 
which naturally follows the example which you set, should 
pick the road which it has in some cases? Remember, that 
every time you cross in the middle of the curb, lose patience 
in a traffic jam, and do other things which seem picayune, a 
pair of eyes is watching; the eyes worship; adulate; admire. 
You tower three feet above them... . to them you are the 
ideal, what they will someday be. They not only admire, but 
children mimic and copy. The action of your next door neigh- 
bor’s careless method of doing something may be reflected in 
your son’s way of life! Until your generation sets the example 
for ours, we cannot, as a whole, be expected to follow the 
actions of some. There is too much interdependence of con- 
duct for one generation to be black and the other white, for 
one to live by staid and unreal principles which don’t seem 
nearly so realistic as the hedonism and license followed by 
the other. Remember the first step; there must be a recogni- 
tion of the importance of the problem and a willingness to 
sacrifice; in the second place, your generation which sets the 
example for mine, must set a good one. Perhaps a logical 
complaint would be that one can’t blame the actions of youth 
on the actions of a small segment of the adults, but remem- 
ber, too, that the vandals, too, constitute but a small segment 
of today’s youth. . . . Also, if we are to rid ourselves of van- 
dalism and the stigma which it casts upon us, we must be pre- 
pared to cure it in methods commensurate with the age in 
which we live. It is futile to use sixteenth century methods 
to cure an illness such as pneumonia or cancer just as it is 
futile to use an astrolabe and a medieval sky chart to decide 
whether or not the universe is finite or infinite. Why, then, 
must we use the anachronistic methods upon which we hope- 
fully rely for the riddance of vandalism? In my own present 
home town of Laconia, on Hallowe'en night, the police de- 
partment, instead of prowling the streets looking for ma- 
rauders, gives partits at several community houses and gives 
away refreshments donated by civic groups: the theaters throw 
open their doors for large groups of grade and high school 
students and there are several dances for the high school set 
at the same time. That was why, in my belief, our chief of 
police was able to say that on Hallowe'en night there was not 
one case of vandalism attributable to juveniles. Yet, in the 
face of such an impressive record, and I imagine that many 
here tonight know that exactly the same type of constructive 
activity goes on in their towns, séme communities, in the face 
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of what others have done and are doing, enact curfews, hire 
extra police, and patrol the streets with searchlights seeking 
to catch youngsters in their mistakes rather than to correct 
them. When we attempt to cure vandalism by assuming part 
of the responsibility, by realizing that vandalism is brought 
about by lack of constructive effort or boredom, we should be 
able to lighten the problem by seeing that children are not 
allowed out to roam the streets after dark, unless there is a 
definite purpose for their doing so. Perhaps by taking a little 
time from our busy routine of reading the newspaper and 
having a night of bridge with the Joneses, or watching plays 
and popular adult shows on television to play Parcheesi and 
watch Howdie Doodie! 

What, once more, is one way to cure vandalism? First, 
recognize the problem as important and be willing to sacri- 
fice to rid ourselves of it. Second, set an example for the 
younger set. Third, use constructive methods and instead of 
passing vandalism on to church and school leaders, who have 
their own problems of education to do, do it yourself. 


The great majority of today’s youth is making a name for 
itself, organizations like the Boy Scouts, Key Club Interna- 
tional, Four-H Programs, Y.M.C.A. activities, Catholic Youth 
Organizations, National Honor Society, National Forensic and 
Thespian Leagues and many, many others, and on the local 
level, science, stamp, chess, and other clubs and athletic teams 
develop talents and interests. Today youth has opportunities 
to compete in a national speech and debate tournament, West- 
inghouse Science Talent Search, National Science Fair, and 
so on. The very fact that your group has invited a high school 
student tonight is evidence that today’s vouth has won a place 
for itself. Apparently, however some of today’s youth is im- 
mune to vandalism, others must be cured. It is unceasingly 
strange, is it not, that here in America where we have such 
magnificent achievements as the Empire State Building, Hoover 
Dam, and other magnificent engineering achievements that 
such a problem child as vandalism should be in that family? 
It has been my ever-to-be-cherished privilege to see much of 
America, and I know that I am not alone in having done so, 
especially in this electric era when youth gets around. It has 
been my privilege to stand atop the Continental Divide near 
a glacier which plummeted three thousand feet down and, 
looking out on one side, see the source of the Colorado River, 
and on the other the plains of Kansas and Nebraska stretched 
off in a bewildering panorama with the confused jumble of 
the Colorado both North and South. I have seen the sun rise 
from the Atlantic atop New Hampshire’s Presidential Range 
and have seen it set across the Pacific from Los Angeles and 
San Francisco. I know that the faith in America which I have 
and the kindred faith which most of the other fellows my 
age have come to possess can be traced directly to the great- 
ness of our country and a wish to preserve it. Youth knows 
of humble stone chapels in forest shrines and giant city cathe- 
drals where tens of thousands come in thanks for their 
obvious blessings. We know the towering spines of the 
Rockies and the rolling hills that are New England. We 
know the roaring combers of a thousand beaches and the gentle 
purling of a million brooks; we know the whisper of the wind 
through innumerable pines and the sound that is the wind 
waving the grass of the Great Plains. We know the solar 
towers of mighty metropolises and yet have seen small hamlets, 
undisturbed in rustic dignity. The pulse which beats within 
us is the pulse of America, for in a very few years we shall 
steer the Ship of State and ours shall be the mace of authority. 
Ours shall be the opportunity, for my generation realizes that 
at last, this year, we have reached one goal, and only one 
beyond which we cannot go; the world’s highest mountain 
has been climbed, but most assuredly, not the most difficult. 
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PRANCIS J. BRACELAND 


Great books have been written, but not the greatest, great 
accomplishments have been wrought but not the greatest, great 
lives have been lived, but not the greatest. The vistas which 
greet our generation are as wide as the ones which have pre- 
sented themselves before any previous one, but before we can 
diffuse ourselves through them, our minds must be readied, 
our hands attuned to the task which remains before us. The 
destiny of the Earth is in our hands; if this is so, as it irre- 
futably is, youth of my generation, in the nation which sets 
the example for the world, is the most precious commodity 
available! More is expected of it, more has been invested in 
it: the hopes and f poy of a thousand million free people. 
It might be argued that the world’s most precious ahaa 
is a diamond, as everyone should know, but the two are re- 
markably alike. The youth of today are gems, every one of 
them a diamond in the rough. Some shine naturally, have from 
birth, and are naturally successful and likeable, yet others are 
guilty of transgressions against the rights of the individual as 
are the vandals. The responsibility is with your generation to 
see that the right side of youth is brought forth. If you, one, 
recognize the importance of the problem and attune youself 
to ridding us of it, two, set an example, and three, fight off 
the urge to say “lock ‘em up” but instead try to keep youth 
busy and productively engaged and resolve not to pass youth 
problems which parents should bear off onto the shoulders 
of teachers and church leaders. Youth has capabilities, but 
they are not obvious in all. It remains for the adults of Amer- 
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ica to take these so-called diamonds in the rough and care- 
fully cut facets in them. If the job is neglected, perhaps the 
light of vandalism, juvenile delinquency, theft, murder, in- 
cest, violence, and other crimes will shine out and the crystal 
will splinter or fall apart. On the other hand, if this sub- 
stance is worked carefully, and the correct facets cut, the light 
of virtue, service, accomplishment, moral integrity, and Amer- 
icanism will shine forth in an ambient glow which will illume 
the greatness of an approaching age. The glow from your 
labor can spread out, until in its scope, the last remains of 
disease, poverty, bloodshed, illiteracy, cruelty, racial segrega- 
tion, and unawareness of moral virtue fade as the night in 
the gathering rays of a surging brightness which can shine 
forth from the facets to gleam forth with tales of great con- 

uests, the clearing of jungles, the searching of the depths of 
the sea, the establishment of colonies in the world’s nether 
regions, the utilization of atomic energy for peacetime uses, 
draining the oceans of their mineral wealth and the conquest 
of space itself. You hold within your hands the greatest re- 
source in the world; you may cast it aside for pleasurable pur- 
suits and allow the blot of vandalism to obscure all of youth, 
or you may utilize your opportunity, for truly, the future of 
the globe is within your hands; Gentlemen: the saw with 
which you may cut these facets has had its three teeth described 
to you and I hope that I have convinced you that there is in 
youth some quality which it would be worthwhile to bring 
out. This saw is at the moment in your hands; my generation 
cries out in earnest prayer that you will use it, and wisely. . . . 


Mental Health and the Individual 


MENTAL ILLNESS IS A MEDICAL PROBLEM 


By DR. FRANCIS J. BRACELAND, Chief Psychiatrist, Institute of Living, Hartford, Connecticut. 
Delivered to a community gathering, West Middle School, Hartford, Connecticut, January 19, 1954. 


Y TASK is to introduce you to the overall picture of 
M mental health and disease. My colleagues, who are 

to follow me, will go into details in the succeeding 
lectures. 

If we were to define mental health in general terms as the 
full and harmonious functioning of the whole personality of 
an individual toward a satisfactory goal, the debnition would 
not stand the scrutiny of the philosophers but it would meet 
our purposes tonight. Before we can discover the principles 
for the maintenance of mental health, which implies the ab- 
sence of mental disorder, however, we must understand as 
clearly as we can the status of these disorders. This is the 
approach to the consideration of mental health that we shall 
use in this presentation, involved as the plan may seem to be, 
for any other approach would lead us to interminable discus- 
sion. Moreover, by this approach we intend to convey the 
idea that we regard the abnormal or the mental illness not as 
a separate entity but as an aberration from and exaggeration 
of the normal. 

The psychiatrist who is called upon to discuss mental disease 
before a legislative group or a public gathering is sometimes 
in a —— If he approaches the problem by discussing 
its widespread incidence as a prelude to a plea for understand- 
ing, he is in danger of appearing as a prophet of doom and 
of overwhelming his som with figures, thereby calling 
forth the reaction that the problem is so large that there is no 
use trying to do anything about it. On the other hand, should 
he be zealous in avoiding this pitfall, he risks the danger of 
minimizing and oversimplifying the problem to the point 


where his hearers might conclude that there is no need to do 
anything as the situation is well in hand. 

Tonight, I shall try to avoid both of these extremes and 
speak to you as a neighbor and a fellow citizen, one who has 
been entrusted with the care of one of your hospitals and its 
precious burden of human lives. Incidentally, this hospital is 
the first and oldest of any type in the State of Connecticut. 
For 132 years it has been witness to the changing manifesta- 
tions of the illnesses which we are about to consider. I shall 
try to tell you how the problem of mental health and mental 
disease is of importance to each one of us, as human beings, 
as citizens, and as taxpayers, and in so doing I shall try to 
correct some of the false ideas which are abroad regarding 
mental illness and shall try to dispel some of the aura of fear 
which surrounds it. It is fear, dread, consequent hostility and 
lack of understanding which have held back the advancement 
of our knowledge of this important subject. We are justified 
in spending this time on mental disease, for just as our cul- 
ture and economy have changed, so too has the practice of 
medicine and the occurrence of disease. 

It is by now a commonplace to say that mental disease is 
an illness, even as heart disease is an illness, and, like the latter, 
it has many causative factors and no one is immune to it. It 
is not due to demons or to wraiths or visitations of spirits. 
It is akin to all other diseases and it has its | en pom and 
exciting causes, many of which are well understood and can 
be predicted. It should appeal to all of us as human beings 
because of the suffering which it engenders in families as well 
as in patients and it should call forth understanding and com- 
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passion for we are our brothers’ keepers, cynical philosophers 
to the contrary notwithstanding. 

The false belief abroad that mental disease is alien to and 
entirely unlike the world in which we live and that it is 
peopled with strange and awesome things, totally unlike those 
encountered in our daily life, is untrue. The differences be- 
tween the people who are mentally sick and those with whom 
we live and work are differences in degree and not in kind. 
Each one of us knows and encounters in his daily life ay 
who exhibit the same symptoms as do mentally ill patients but 
they are in a lesser degree and the individual has been able to 
continue at home or at work because of various supports or 
strengths which have been built up and which enable him to 
function outside of a hospital. Any illness which is so wide- 
spread should scarcely call forth fear or dread but rather it 
should engender a desire to assist in discovering the basic laws 
of good mental hygiene. 

As citizens, this subject merits our attention, for the prob- 
lem of mental disease at present is the Nation’s No. 1, most 
extensive and most expensive, health problem. A few statis- 
tics at this point are necessary. Between six and seven hun- 
dred thousand patients are in State and Federal mental hos- 
pitals tonight. Before this year is out this number will be 
augmented by an additional hundred thousand admissions, 
over half of which will have the symptoms of one iliness, 
schizophrenia. Many of this latter group will be adolescents 
and young adults; most will be individuals who are bright 
and show promise and will be beloved of families who have 
high hopes for them. 

As taxpayers, we are interested because in 1951 the direct 
expense of this illness for the Nation was $114 billion, to say 
nothing of the funds and man-hours lost by reason of it. One 
and a half billion dollars equals one-third of the Nation’s 
entire bill for medical care and equals nearly one-half the 
cost of operating our public schools. The operating budget 
of our neighboring State, New York, was $498 million in 
1952. Thirty-five and a half percent of the budget for State 
purposes (i. e., excluding interest on debts, etc.) went for the 
care of patients in its State hospitals, while in Massachusetts 
the mental health department used 27 percent of its general 
funds in the same year for the same purpose. If, in addition 
to all of this, we realize that the disordered emotional states 
of employees are — for a greater loss in time and in 
man-hours than accidents and contagion and that we have not 
yet mentioned alcoholism, drug addiction, nervous symptoms 
masquerading as physical illnesses, and so forth, we begin to 
get an idea of the scope of the problem. 

Before going too much further, we should say a few words 
about the specialty of medicine which is charged with the 
maintenance of mental health and the prevention and cure of 
mental disease. Actually, this specialty has only emerged in 
the last three decades. Prior to this time the role of psychi- 
atry was a limited one. Its practitioners remained behind the 
large stone walls of institutions, which were sometimes actually 
and usually theoretically isolated from the community, and 
they were aptly named alienists. Interested only in the gross 
mental illnesses which they encountered, they had little to 
offer toward the understanding of psychological problems and 
thus they remained out of contact and were usually depreci- 
ated by their fellow practitioners. Two world wars and a 
few economic and cultural upheavals changed all of that, how- 
ever, and the specialty and its practitioners were precipitated 
into a rapid cal seme too healthy prominence. 

Actually, it was the Second World War which more than 
anything else brought psychiatry into the public eye and to its 
present place in medicine. Here were thousands of young 
men either rejected or sent home quickly because of new 
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manifestations of illness called psychoneuroses and psychoses. 
It was soon apparent that behind the jokes, the cartoons, and 
the raised eyebrows about the men who were charged with 
the care of these patients there was an urgent desire and need 
for help in understanding them, for the problems which they 
presented had many distressing aspects. Naturally, in some 
instances the pendulum swung too far and psychiatry and its 
practitioners were endowed with qualities and abilities which 
they did not have. Extravagant claims and statements were 
made regarding the efficacy of psychiatric treatment, occasion- 
ally by its practitioners, but more often by its enthusiastic 
popularizers. Fortunately, much of this has disappeared and 
the specialty is now recognized for what it is, namely, an ex- 
tremely important medical discipline. Its practitioners now 
take on fewer of the habiliments of the men from Mars as 
the public comes into closer contact with them. Psychiatry is 
an important branch of medicine and it has its intimate rela- 
tionship with every medical specialty, for no matter what the 
illness may be, it is a person who is ill and each person has 
various emotional reactions. 

The question might arise as to why the psychological aspects 
of illness so recently have come to the fore and why we did 
not hear more about them before this present time. Many of 
these conditions were certainly present, particularly the neu- 
roses, but they were unrecognized because they were carefully 
disguised in organic raiment and physicians sought explana- 
tions of them in terms of disordered physiology alone. Though 
Selective Service examinations brought many of these condi- 
tions into sharp focus and into the public eye, they really only 
pointed up something dramatically which was well known to 
the medical profession. The men who broke down immedi- 
ately upon entering the military service were often those who 
had made a tenuous adjustment in civilian life and had been 
able to get on because of the support of their families and the 
security and knowledge of their job. When these individuals 
were precipitated into the new barracks life in the service, 
these supports were removed, their anxieties came to the fore, 
and they were rendered unfit for service. 

It must be admitted that the conditions in the world around 
us teday are not conducive to security feelings. With wars 
and rumors of wars, threats of atomic attack and of hydrogen 
bombings, in addition to the complexities of daily living, 
there is an increasing lack of security as the old familiar order 
changes. These pressures give rise to anxieties and insecurity, 
and fear and anxiety are the precursors of emotional upset in 
those who are already predisposed. 

Halliday, in speaking of the rise of psychosomatic illnesses 
in England in the last 80 years, attributes it roughly to the 
following factors: 

Increasing urbanization of the population, which removes 
people from the emotional security inherent in closeness to 
the land. 

Expansion of the machine age, rapid developments in trans- 
portation, heating and lighting, the latter in some instances 
literally turning night into day. 

Changes in industry. Formerly the individual craftsman had 
a pride of accomplishment as he saw the finished product as 
a work of his own hands; now he becomes a part of a larger 
plan and loses the satisfaction of the guildsman. 

Changes in the structure of English society. Formerly each 
individual had a place, knew it, was secure in it, and played 
his part in his alloted portion of the stage. 

Standardization and mass production in entertainment, in 
education, and in other important areas. 

Aim and direction in the lives of many families vanished 
with the decline of religious faith and this recession took away 
a meaning and a significance from life which had hitherto 
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sustained it. There was an interesting resurgence of morale in 
wartime when people under inspiring leadership did get some 
sense of direction and purpose toward a clearly envisaged 
goal. They were unified and worked together and this experi- 
ence all but emptied the psychiatric outpatient departments of 
their caseloads of insecure and frightened people. With the 
necessary correction for cultural differences these statements 
made about England might also be ascribed as the causes of 
the increase in frank nervous and psychosomatic conditions in 
this country in the last half century. 

Thus it becomes apparent that the background of various 

chosomatic symptoms is in some manner understandable 
and these conditions are removed from the realm of the un- 
known and the frightening. Just as the background of the 
psychosomatic conditions can be seen, so also the frank neu- 
roses which are everywhere manifest can be traced in their 
origin to the abnormal conditions and insecurities of the early 
years of life. Inasmuch as all of us have neurotic conditions 
in some degree, it stands to reason that fear of them is not 
justified. Much of the great work of the world has been done 
and is being done by people who are frankly and obviously 
psychoneurotic. It is only when the pressures get too heavy for 
people to live or work with some degree of efficiency and 
comfort that medical and psychiatric assistance is indicated. 

As to the psychoses or the major mental disorders, what is 
the outlook and what are the prospects for the future in those 
people who become ill? In other words, what is the prog- 
nosis of mental disease in general? In 1937, at the time of 
the advent of the newer forms of treatment, a survey was made 
of the records of the Pennsylvania Hospital. The records of 
this institution date back to 1751. From 1751 to 1928 there 
had been 23,146 patients admitted to the hospital because of 
mental disease. Of this number 7,755 were discharged as 
recovered and 6,753 were discharged as improved. Thus it is 
evident that even before the usage of modern treatment over 
50 percent of this particular mental hospital’s patients were 
well enough to return to the outside world. One cannot com- 
pare these consecutive admissions with general hospital sta- 
tistics because the statistics of the latter are rarely maintained 
as consecutive admissions. It is apparent, however, that these 
statistics do not bear out the fearsome tales that are broadcast 
about mental disease and they belie the shibboleth that “all 
ye who enter here leave all hope behind.” 


What about present day statistics? Appel and his colleagues 
in Philadelphia collected data from 14 reports which indicate 
that in schizophrenia recovery and improvement occur with 
insulin therapy in the ratio of 44+11 percent. In combined 
treatment (i. ¢., insulin and electro-shock) the figure is 
38418 percent. Unfortunately, some of these patients will 
telapse, as they do in all other illnesses, but a large propor- 
tion of them will remain outside of a mental hospital hence- 
forth. In the affecting group, i. e., the manic-depressive and 
involutional states, under nonspecific treatment the ratio is 
5820 percent, but with electric shock it is 7110 percent. 
We may conclude from these statistics that, while there is a 
great deal more to be done and we have only literally begun 
to scratch the surface of this vast treatment problem, never- 
theless marked progress has already been made. Even serious, 
long-standing mental illness is sometimes reversible and this 
reversibility can be enhanced by properly selected treatment 
procedures. Frequently multiple forms of attack upon the 
ptoblem are indicated and this is the genesis of present day 
approach to the problem. In some cases insulin, electric shock, 
Psychotherapy and educational and occupational therapy are 
required in order that inroads may be made upon the 
isease. 
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It is usually not the neuroses that people stand in fear of ; 
yet these are the conditions which bring the anxieties and the 
depressive moods that result in the gnawing unhappiness 
which is so prevalent. It is the psychoses that frighten the 
populace, though insanity is a meaningless term and has lost 
all usefulness. The incidence of psychoses is much lower than 
that of the neuroses. Even in the military service the psy- 
choses furnished less than 10 percent of the psychiatrist's 
patient load and the percentage is markedly lower in civil 
life. The unfortunate thing about it all is that there is a 
tyranny of terms, a sort of diagnosis by epithet, and once a 
name has been put on the illness the individual will sit by 
and worry about all sorts of awesome things which are never 
going to happen. 

A good example of this is the worry about the so-called 
change of life, which is passed on from one generation to 
another. Stories are told of people who became mentally ill 
during this so-called change. The fact is lost sight of that all 
life is a constant change. True enough, the change is some- 
what more dramatic at the ages of puberty and the involu- 
tional period, but both phenomena are natural and normal and 
nature does not penalize normal things as such. The fact is 
lost sight of that most men and women pass through middle 
life with little or no emotional difficulty beyond that due to 
the vicissitudes of everyday normal living. There are people 
who show mental and emotional symptoms at this period, of 
course, just as there are those who break down at other periods 
of stress. The fact remains that those individuals who do de- 
velop symptoms do so because of a combination of outside 
stress and a predisposed personality makeup. So certain is this 
that even the type of illness the individual is prone to can be 
predicted from a survey of his attitudes and mental reactions 
in his earlier life. Thus, the rigid, meticulous, circumscribed, 
difficult, supraconscientious, and ultrascrupulous person would 
naturally become more so in middle life, for there is a loss of 
adaptability and elasticity as we grow older. The result here 
might be, and sometimes is, agitation and depression. The 
difficult, the suspicious, the hostile, and the quarrelsome need 
only show an exaggeration of their normal makeup at this time 
of stress and the result will be ideas of persecution and the 
conviction that they are being militated against. 

Every doctor knows of the emotional unrest of some women 
in middle life. Frequently the children have been raised and 
the husband is about his business; there is now no longer the 
great demand for the woman's ministrations as there was 
earlier. There arises an unrest due to what I have called a 
need to be needed, a need to fuss over someone whom she 
can mother. If the individual be one who is without outside 
interests which are gratifying, some bizarre physical and emo- 
tional symptoms might evidence themselves. None of these 
symptoms are due to hormones or lack of them. There are, of 
course, physical conditions in which these substances are called 
for but glandular changes have never been proven to be re- 
sponsible for the emotional upsets of middle life. Changing 
glandular conditions are additional elements in the natural 
stresses of that period of life and this fact has always pre- 
sented itself as a handy prop upon which emotional troubles 
might be hung. 

The lordly male has difficulties at this time of life also, but 
usually it appears a decade later than in the female. His de- 
— of this period have been blamed on glandular changes 

ut again we have no proof of this. We do have proof, how- 
ever, of marked psychological pressures in this life period. 
They occur in all of us, for they are the normal concomitants 
of living in this culture. 


Illness, business reverses, rebuffs, disappointments in family 
or friends, failure of promotion, loss of face in business or in 
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the community—all of these problems assume different pro- 
portions when they occur in men in middle life. They are 
more serious now for there is a feeling of the rapid passage 
of time, which precludes setting these reversals to right as was 
possible in earlier years. 

In the mild depressions which inevitably accompany any 
serious disappointment a period of morbid introspection ensues 
and this is accomplished through the dark glasses of melan- 
choly. The man wonders whether he will attain the goals he 
has set for himself in his earlier life. Worse yet, has he at- 
tained these goals and found them empty of satisfaction? 
Psychiatrists encounter this Lrge mye in many men whom 
the world adjudges successful. Some of them have attained 
their objectives but the cost has been too high, for in the 

rocess they have lost the meaningful relationships of family 
ife. Sometimes men get depressed because there are no more 
worlds to conquer. William James in his Death and the Value 
of Life states that the sovereign cause of melancholy is reple- 
tion. Nietzsche, contemplating the same type of reaction, 
calls it the “melancholy of all things completed.” Occasion- 
ally a man in middle life becomes depressed after having been 
promoted to the top position in his business or profession. 
Having reached this height he finds himself alone and he 
fears he will fail and lose caste in the eyes of his family and 
friends. These reactions are not always severe; they may mere- 
ly be physical symptoms, anxiety or depression, which take 
the pleasure out of the promotion. 

In this group also may be placed the men who are thorough- 
ly dissatisfied in their jobs, with their health, their homes, their 
accomplishments. The tendency arises to speculate whether 
another job might not bring more satisfaction. Even worse, 
the man might wonder whether another marital partner might 
not be the answer to his unrest, someone who appreciates him 
more. Actually, however, these manifestations are only evi- 
dences of the individual's inner dissatisfaction, seeking a new 
outlet with the hope that it will solve his problems. 

Neither the men or the women whom we have discussed 
have trouble because of glandular changes. The causes of their 
difficulties are evident. Neither group needs the ministrations 
of psychiatrists unless things get out of hand. They need the 
help of the good general practitioner or the physician who 
knows them best and whom they trust the most. They have 
shaken loose from their moorings and have forgotten some 
of the eternal verities. They have separated themselves from 
the solidity of good family life, of their religious beliefs, and 
the ideals which formerly sustained them. The outlook for 
both groups is very good. They need direction over the rough 
places, and with time, patience, and understanding they will 
recover spontaneously. 

I am sorry that time will not permit us to discuss the older 
age groups. We need some reorientation in this sphere. This 
becoming old by fiat at 65 results in a calendar neurosis which 
is affecting our population. One look at the ages of the 
world’s prime ministers, statesmen, diplomats, and jurists 
shows us the futility of putting men on the industrial and 
business shelf the night after they have ended their 64th year. 
The whole question of retirement needs a going over. Some 
men should be retired at 30, while others should not be re- 
tired at 90. 

It is useless, also, for the demographers to calculate the 
number of aged we will have in our population in 1980 and 
then by sleight of hand, change these statistics into potential 
economic problems at that time. One year ago we were wor- 
ried because in 1980 about 22 percent of our population would 
be over 65 and this would have marked changes upon our 
culture. Today we find that 1953 produced a bumper crop of 
babies, nearly 4 million of them, and our age statistics come 
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tumbling down roughly from 22 percent oldsters to 10 per- 
cent in 1980. Among other things this indicates that: 
“There is a destiny which shapes our ends, Rough hew them 
as we may.” 

Though I have wandered rather far afield in these rambling 
remarks, they are all pointed in one direction, namely, to indi- 
cate that much of the supposed mystery in mental illness is 
due to fear and lack of my amma Mental illness is a 
problem, a serious one, but it is a medical problem and it is 
not demonic. A large percentage of the mentally ill will re- 
spond to present-day treatment measures if they are applied in 
time but this proverbial locking of the door after the horse is 
stolen should not be our only action, for valiant efforts should 
be made toward the prevention of mental ills. All manner of 
measures are taken to teach physical hygiene in schools and in 
colleges. Men are exhorted to have a physical check-up once 
a year; chests are X-rayed; women are examined for cancer. 
Yet, with all of this there is an ominous silence regarding the 
most important thing of all, the intellect and the emotions 
which will guide the individual either to a useful productive 
life or a broken unhappy one. Much of this conspiracy of 
silence regarding things emotional is due to lack of knowl- 
edge and the fear that someone might elevate his eyebrows 
at a person who was under emotional stress and admitted it. 

The cost of mental hospitalization has already been dis- 
cussed. These funds are sorely needed and should be spent 
but, along with this spending, should go an effort in another 
direction, that of prevention. As yet, there is only a pittance 
spent in this important field. One report from this State in 
1941 indicated that $28,641 had been spent in a mental hy- 
giene clinic for 477 children, 66 percent of whom were saved 
from institutions. The cost of their hospitalization would 
have been $199,000. In other words, there was a saving of 
$170,000 for an investment of $28,000. Dr. Robert Felix, of 
the United States Public Health Service has estimated that 
$5,600 is saved every time a patient is kept from entering a 
State mental hospital by means of preventive out-patient care. 
This is in addition to the amount of human suffering which 
is likewise prevented. A series of clinics for the prevention 
of mental illness should be set up in every community of any 
size. They will pay off in profusion in human lives and in 
economic savings. 

It is obvious that research in this field must be stepped up 
many times over the meager efforts of the present day. Num- 
erous groups exist for the collection of funds for many other 
illnesses and this is right and proper, but here again there is 
an ominous silence where mental disease is concerned for 
reasons we have already discussed. The dimes which you give 
this week, when added up, will produce a sizeable sum for 
research in polio and the previous campaigns are already bear- 
ing fruit. By means of the research paid for in this manner 
investigators are today very near to solving this difficult prob- 
lem and we hope and pray that the scourge will soon be elimin- 
ated. This is an example of concerted effort and well directed 
research. Mental disease could respond to the same kind of 
attack. 

Do you remember the railroad advertisements of a few years 
ago which told us that a pig could travel from the east to the 
west coast without changing trains? It had an illustration of 
a porker in a boxcar to illustrate the point. I would like to 
give you another illustration. In 1950 the United States Gov- 
ernment appropriated $314 million to the National Institutes 
of Health for grants-in-aid fellowships and a little later the 
Department of Agriculture marked from its budget $40 mil- 
lion for research into and eradication of hoof-and-mouth 
disease. No criticism of the latter—it has to do with food 
that will nourish the Nation—but one cannot help but wonder 
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just what price can be put upon a human being. Incidentally, 
ee rooart costs about $24, million. : 

What az things can we do, as citizens, to help with 
this problem? The first thing we can do is to do all in our 
power to dispel the fears and the mystery which supposedly 
surround this illness; to spread by all means in our power the 
knowledge that mental illness is a medical problem, just as 
is pneumonia and the mumps. It can be cared for medically 
and it will frequently respond to treatment, if the treatment is 
enough and in time. Those illnesses which at present do not 
respond readily should be made the object of serious scientific 
study and research backed by Government and private funds. 

2. We can strengthen the hands of our legislators and our 
mental hospital boards and superintendents in their efforts to 
meet the problems and treat scientifically the patients who 
are now in our hospitals. Connecticut can be proud of its 
State hospitals; they are good ones and they are in capable 
hands but they need your backing. 

3. We can join our local and our State mental hygiene 
societies. They do excellent work under difficult circumstances 
and they richly merit your support and your assistance as 
members. 

4. We can give moral support to those who are in charge 
of educating our children. Here again we are fortunate in 


breaking bread with you and discussing with you some of 

the many complex and challenging problems that confront 
all of us in this very troubled world of ours. I have faced 
many of you over the bargaining table and it is a new experi- 
ence to face you over the luncheon table. 

As I drove down here this morning, I passed the YMCA 
that I joined back in February of 1927 when I first came to 
Detroit. On joining the “Y” I.was required to fill out a 
questionnarie, and among the many questions was one asking 
about my ambition in life. In February, 1927, I was still un- 
decided. There was a conflict in my mind as to what I really 
wanted to do with myself. So I filled out the questionnarie, 
stating both of the things that I had an ambition to realize. 
One was to be a labor leader, and the other was to be a 
chicken farmer. I am certain that there are people in this room 
who have wished many times that I would have made a better 
chicken farmer. 


[' IS a real privilege for me to have this opportunity of 





I assume that I received this invitation to address the Detroit 
Economic Club to assure at least some semblance of a balance 
im your intellectual diet; I am aware of the economic back- 
ground of speakers who normally appear here. When Senator 
Taft was alive, I used to get many invitations, and the letters 
Would in most cases say, “We would like our people to hear 
both sides.” I suppose that that is the spirit in which the 
invitation was extended to me. 
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having this forward-looking group which has the whole prob- 
lem of mental hygiene and its teaching under careful scrutiny 
at present. 


In closing, I feel I would be derelict in my duty if I did 
not pay rightful tribute to the members of another group who 
work quietly and effectually in a related field. I speak now of 
the parents and friends of the mentally retarded children. 
This brave group has refused to be downhearted, but instead 
it has set about to do something tangible by organizing classes, 
by working with educational authorities, by collecting funds, 
and making every effort to arrive at a workable solution of a 
difficult problem. I respectfully salute them and wish them 
every success. If we could excite a similar group action by 
backing the local and State mental-hygiene societies, we would 
be fortunate indeed. 


There is a town in Belgium called Gheel, and since the 
11th century it has been dedicated to the care of the mentally 
ill. There is room in this new world for a community dedi- 
cated to the prevention of mental illness and emotional dis- 
tress, and we could make a great contribution to mankind if 
we, as a community, were dedicated to this purpose. We 
could well take a leaf from the energetic and dedicated book 
of those parents who are daily fighting the battle and meeting 
the problems of mental retardation. 


How Labor and Management 
Can Cooperate 


TO PRESERVE FREEDOM, AROUND THE WORLD 


By WALTER P. REUTHER, LL.D., L.H.D., President, Congress of Industrial Organizations, International President United 
Automobile, Aircraft and Agricultural Implement Workers of America (CIO) 


Delivered before the Economic Club of Detroit, Michigan, November 30, 1954 


I was asked to talk about “HOW LABOR AND MAN- 
AGEMENT CAN COOPERATE TO PRESERVE FREEDOM 
AROUND THE WORLD”. I think that we ought to approach 
that subject in the knowledge that freedom—human freedom 
—is an indivisible value. We must all understand and act in 
the knowledge that you cannot have free management unless 
you have free labor, and you can’t have free labor unless you 
have free management, and that neither can be free unless they 
learn to work together to preserve our free society in a free 
world. I think if we begin with an acceptance of this basic 
truth we can make real progress in dealing with the basic 
problems that we face as free management and as free labor. 

I told the Crusade for Freedom Dinner in Washington some 
weeks back that, measured in terms of the basic human and 
democratic values that we as a free people are dedicated to 
preserve and extend in the world, free labor and free manage- 
ment have a great deal more in common than they have in 
conflict. The real challenge to leadership is to find a way to 
broaden the areas of understanding and to minimize the areas 
of conflict. 

Human freedom is not an absolute value. Human freedom 
is a value that you can enjoy only in your relationship to other 
people. Human freedom is possible only within the social 
context of an organized society. 

We need to understand that in order to defend our in- 
dividual freedom, or our freedom as organized economic 
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groups we must of necessity cooperate and work with other 
people to defend freedom in the world. To defend human 
freedom it must be made universal. Human freedom must be 
defended and extended at the local community level, at the 
national community level, and ultimately in terms of the world 
community. Because freedom is indivisible we must defend 
other peoples’ freedom in order to defend our own freedom. 

I believe that America is the last, best hope of free men 
everywhere. Because we are the strongest of the free nations 
of the world, we must of necessity assume a major portion of 
the world’s responsibility in the defense of our common free- 
dom. We need to provide the free world with economic leader- 
ship, political leadership, and military leadership. It is of 
equal importance, however, that we provide comparable moral 
leadership. 

America is a world symbol of productive power, of military 
strength, and of great material wealth. Our standard of living 
is the envy of the world; our technical know-how is unsur- 
passed, but this is not enough. We must demonstrate the qual- 
ities of moral leadership, for power without morality is power 
without purpose. 

I am confident that America is capable of that measure of 
moral leadership necessary to give purpose to our great tech- 
nical and industrial progress. Standing before the world as a 
symbol of both morality and power, a nation endowed with 
both spiritual and material strength will give hope and en- 
couragement to free men everywhere. This combination of 
power with a moral purpose will create an invincible force 
against which the evil forces of Communist tyranny cannot 
prevail. 

News of the H-Bomb shocked all of us. When we heard 
that the Russians also had one, we were doubly shocked. The 
H-Bomb has created a great moral vacuum in the world. There 
is fear and uncertainty in the hearts of men everywhere. As 
free men, whether we be of labor, or of industry, or leaders in 
the church, or in education, we need to work together to find 
a way to fill this great moral vacuum in the world with positive 
values, because failing in that, the vacuum will be filled with 
negative values by the apostles of fear and hatred and hysteria, 
and they will create the kind of world climate that will make 
war inevitable and peace impossible. 

If we're going to give leadership to the free world, we have 
to understand the nature of the world in which we live. 
We have to understand what I call the social dynamics of a 
changing world. Some people have the mistaken notion that 
you can beat Communism with guns. Nothing could be 
farther from the truth. 

Essentially the struggle between freedom and tyranny, be- 
tween our way of life—democracy—and that of Communism, 
is not a struggle for geography, although geography gets in- 
volved. The struggle between freedom and tyranny is essen- 
tially a contest for men’s minds, their hearts and their loyal- 
ties. While we of necessity must be strong in terms of military 
power, military strength represents only the purely negative 
aspect of a dynamic foreign policy. Military strength is essen- 
tial to carry out our holding action and to check Communist 
aggression wherever it may raise its ugly head. While check- 
ing Communist aggression on the military front, we must take 
the offensive on the economic and social front in the struggle 
against poverty, hunger and human desperation on the broad 
field of human betterment. 

It is in the expanding frontiers of human betterment that 
freedom must win the struggle against tyranny. That is why 
I believe that what we are doing in Detroit, what free labor 
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and free management are doing through collective bargaining 
all over America, is an essential and vital part of the struggle 
against Communist tyranny. The struggle to make peace and 
freedom secure in the world is inseparably tied together with 
the struggle for social justice. Look around the world today, 
find a country where there is great poverty, where there is great 
social injustice, and you will find that the Communists have 
perfected the technique of exploiting social injustice and 


forging poverty into power. What we need to do is expose the |“ 


poisonous propaganda of the Communists and make it stand 
naked before the world so that people can know what Com- 
munism really represents. 

The Communist propagandists promise the hungry and 
desperate peoples of the world economic security and higher 
living standards. Where Communism has seized power, it has, 
however, failed to deliver on its promises. 


Communism promises economic security at the price of 
political and spiritual enslavement. What we need to do is to 
answer this poisonous propaganda, not by an eloquent recita- 
tion of pious slogans about democracy’s virtues. We need to 
answer the Communist propaganda by programs that translate 
our ideals and our principles into tangible democratic achieve- 
ments, 

The propaganda of the democratic deed will overwhelm 
the Communist propaganda of words. We've got to prove to 
the world that the Communists are wrong and that bread and 
freedom are compatible economic and social elements. We can 
prove that the world that we are dedicated to build will make 
it possible for people to solve their economic and material 
needs within a framework of the basic spiritual and political 
freedoms that we believe in. It’s a practical job—a job of 
proving that people can get food in their stomachs without 
the necessity of putting their souls in chains. But we have 
to work at this positive fight against poverty and social in- 
justice with the same courage and determination that we take 
on the military task. We need to realize that that is the Num- 
ber One positive challange; that the military effort is but the 
negative aspect of the total fight against Communism. 


Look around the world and you will find that in every 
country in which there is a strong free labor movement—a 
labor movement which has the will and the courage and the 
vision and the sense of moral and social responsibility to use 
its influence to achieve an element of economic and social 
justice in the lives of the great mass of people—you will find 
that in those countries Communism is weak and without 
influence. 


And then you find a country where there is no strong free 
labor movement, where there is great poverty, where the dis- 
crepancy between people at the top of the economic pyramid 
and those at the bottom is very great, and there you will find 
that Communism translates that poverty into power. Italy is 
a good example. Why is it in Italy, where there is not a strong 
free labor movement, where there is the lack of this articulate 
instrument for enlightened social policy, where the average 
citizen does not share a fair distribution of the wealth that 
the Communists get 35 percent of the vote? In little Austria, 
just over the border, a country relatively poor economically, 
half occupied by the Red Army with all the power of 
political coercion and intimidation that Soviet occupation im- 

lies, the Communists only got 4 percent of the vote in the 
ast election. Why this great discrepancy between the Com- 
munist vote—35% in Italy—only 4% in Austria. Because in 
little Austria, although she is poor, there is a strong free labor 
movement. There is a semblance of social justice in the dis- 
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tribution of the wealth available to be shared in that little 
country. We must understand that you can’t preserve peace 
in the world, you can’t defend freedom, unless you are willing 
to work hard in the vineyards in the search for social justice, 
because the cesspools of social injustice provide the ingredients 
out of which Communism builds its power. 


I believe that the American economy is freedom’s greatest 
material asset. I believe also that what we do—and I say “We’’ ; 
I mean management, labor and the American people—with the 
American economy, how effectively we mobilize its productive 
power, and how intelligently we distribute the wealth that we 
can create by our joint efforts, will, in my opinion, be one of 
the most decisive factors in whether freedom can win in the 
struggle against Communist tyranny. 

I would like to address myself briefly to some of the aspects 
of that problem, of how we can go about mobilizing the pro- 
ductive power of our free economy and gearing the wealth 
and abundance that our economy makes possible to the hopes, 
the aspirations and the needs of people in the struggle against 
Communist tyranny. 

I was in Enrope during the past summer. I spoke to many 

ple—business leaders from the Scandinavian countries down 
through Italy and Austria. I spoke to political leaders. I spoke 
to trade union leaders. I spoke to educators and religious 
leaders. Almost without exception they raised the question 
about the Communist propaganda that America was heading 
for an economic depression. These friends of ours in Europe 
said to me, “Do you think that American can avoid an eco- 
nomic recession, if the defense budget is cut?” I answered, 

“Yes.” And then I came home and I was greatly disturbed to 

see one business magazine after another quoting prominent 

business leaders to the effect that depression was on the way; 
that depressions were inevitable; and some business leaders 
saying they were even desirable. I thought it strange that here 
the two extremes were essentially pushing forward the same 
idea. I think the American people need to reject finally and 
completely this defeatist philosophy that depressions are in- 

Von because they are not inevitable. ye agai Depres- 
ions are man-made, and what man can e, he can also 
avoid making. 

I think that no greater disservice can be performed to 
America and to the free world than to sell the economic future 
of America short. Our future is still ahead of us, if we’ve 
got the courage to accept the challenge. 

I believe that neither war nor peace, neither prosperity or 
depression is inevitable. We can drift to war and we can drift 
to depression, but if we are going to win the peace, if we are 
going to maintain prosperity, then labor and management, 
agriculture and government must cooperate and work together. 
We can win the peace and build expanding prosperity only 
by working together to make them possible. 

The real genius of the American economy is the fact that 
on the whole—there are a few exceptions—there has been an 
acceptance of this dynamic concept of the economics of abun- 
dance. That is the key to the future of America and the free 
world. This idea that you can make peace and freedom secure 
in the world by dividing up economic scarcity is both unreal- 
istic and dangerous. Peace and freedom can be made secure 
only if we learn to create abundance and then find a socially 
responsible way to distribute the abundance that we know how 
to create by our joint efforts. 

America is currently developing soft spots in certain areas 
of our economy. The farmers are experiencing some difficulty. 
Their general economic situation has deteriorated. ‘The farm 
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groups were the first to get in trouble in 1929, and we ought 
to recognize that there are problems developing. We should 
not get panicky, but we ought to accept the facts as they are 
and deal with them effectively and honestly. 


I share the point of view that there is nothing wrong with 
the American economy that we can’t cure. Basically our prob- 
lem is to bring into balance our distribution know-how with 
our production know-how. As science and technology give © 
us more productive tools, expanding our ability to create 
greater and greater wealth, we need to expand our ability to 
consume the greater wealth that we know how to create. 


I believe that essentially what we've got to achieve is an 
expanding, dynamic balance between productive power and 
purchasing power. If we will gear our economic capacity to 
the tremendous unfilled needs of the American people, and 
make a contribution to other free peoples, in helping them to 
develop their own resources, then there is enough work to 
keep the American economy in high gear for many, many years 
into the future. 

Take the housing question. We need to wipe out the slums 
of America, and we ought to start right here in this wonderful 
city that we call Detroit. Just go down on Skid Row. Just go 
in any direction from this hotel and you will find slums un- 
worthy for human habitation. There is a tremendous job there. 

We need to move to overcome the deficit in our educational 
system. Millions of American children are being denied their 
rightful educational opportunity. All of them—made in the 
image of God—are entitled to an educational opportunity so 
that they can grow intellectually, spiritually and culturally, 
limited only by their own individual capacity. We are robbing 
our nation of the tremendous creative contribution that these 
young people will make later in life, because we are denying 
them their educational opportunity. 

Our hospitals need to be expanded, so that we can make 
good health available to every citizen of our great country. 

Our roads and our parking problem present a tremendous 
challenge. There is pa between thirty and forty billion 
dollars worth of work just on highway construction and park- 
ing facilities. 

Detroit turns out millions of new cars, but unless Detroit 
gives some leadership to see to it that our road system, our 
parking facilities, keep abreast with the progress that we make 
in the production of automobiles, we are going to be in 
difficulty. 

The St. Lawrence Seaway and many other such projects, will 
open up whole new areas for economic development, expand 
job opportunities, develop greater markets and afford our free 
economy new frontiers of economic expansion. 

In the field of consumer goods, you can draw up a monu- 
mental list of the needs of the American people for goods 
needed to provide modern, decent living. 

Eleven percent of the families of America—eleven percent 
in this year when we know how to split the atom, and make a 
pursuit ship go faster than sound—get less than $1,000 a year 
income. We need to do something about raising the living 
standards of those millions of families, so that they can be the 
kind of customers who buy the products of American industry 
and create markets, and through markets create job oppor- 
tunities. 

If we make the tragic mistake of drifting into economic 
recession or depression, we will give a large part of the free 
world to the Communists by default. Nothing could be more 
tragic. Nothing is less necessary. We kept our economy in 
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high gear meeting the nation’s needs in war time. We need to 
maintain full production and full employment satisfying the 
peace time needs of people. The key to our economic future 
is the achievement of an expanding dynamic balance between 
purchasing power and productive power. 

I am also disturbed by some of the thinking in Washington 
—certain people down there would have us believe that our 

* problem is a matter of national solvency, when America’s prob- 
lem is essentially a matter of national survival. We can afford 
both the cost of defense, and at the same time we can go on 
doing a better job of raising living standards. The American 
economy, if fully mobilized, is equal to both of those chal- 
lenges. I have been advised by a group of economists that 
with full production and full employment in 1960 we can turn 
out approximately five hundred billion dollars worth of goods 
and services. And that great expansion of productive power 
will make it possible to both meet the needs of strength in 
terms of military power, and to raise the standard of living of 
our people to unprecedented levels. 

Just as the American economy is the key to much of the 
economic future of the free world, so the question of collective 
bargaining is an important and essential key to the future of 
the American economy. I would like to touch briefly on a 
number of basic principles that I think labor and management 
must keep in mind, as they approach their joint responsibilities 
at the bargaining table. I call these principles the common 
denominators of democratic survival. They represent the 
bench marks, the basic principles around which we can achieve 
a more mature, a more responsible, a more constructive 
approach to our problems in the area of labor-management 
relationship. 

Firstly, I believe that we must realize that in a free society 
there can be no legislative substitute for good faith at the 
bargaining table. In a free society there can be no legislative 
substitute for the voluntary acceptance and discharge of basic 
moral and social responsibility on the part of both labor and 
management. 

Secondly, we must recognize that in a free society the wel- 
fare of the whole of society transcends the economic interest 
of any segment of that society. Labor and management within 
our free society can in truth make no real progress excepting 
as they work together to facilitate progress for the whole of 
our society. Collective bargaining must be elevated above the 
level of a contest between competing economic pressure groups 
and must provide the voluntary democratic tools by which 
progress is made for the whole community. 

Thirdly, we need to recognize and act in the knowledge that 
in a police state you can get industrial peace and economic 
stablility in the absence of social justice. But in a free society, 
industrial peace is possible only as a by-product of economic 
and social justice. If you want to help build stability in labor- 
management relations, then you've got to put your maximum 
effort in achieving economic and social justice which alone can 
provide the foundation for satisfactory and harmonious labor- 
management relations in a free society. 

Fourthly, collective bargaining decisions must flow from 
mutual exploration of economic facts, and not by the exercise 
of economic power. Unfortunately, there are many times where 
collective bargaining takes place in the absence of many of 
the essential economic facts necessary to facilitate the arrival 
at a sensible and constructive answer to the problems under 
question. 

Fifth, management must understand and act in the knowl- 
edge that collective bargaining cannot make its maximum con- 
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structive contribution within our free economy if im 

and powerful segments of American industry continue a be- 
havior pattern based upon a double set of economic and moral 
standards. 

A case in point is the question of pensions for industrial 
workers. There can be no sound economic or moral reasons 
for denying industrial workers security and dignity in their 
old age as a normal part of the cost of industrial operations. 
Yet many leading corporations denied pensions to low paid 
workers who needed pensions most while granting more than 
generous pensions to corporation executives who needed them 
least. I am fearful that if management groups continue to 
come to the collective bargaining table wedded to double 
economic and moral standards that such an attitude can only 
invite difficulty, dissension, and industrial disputes." 

Only as we begin to approach the problems of labor and 
management with one standard of morality and one standard 
of economics will we find the answer to these basic problems. 

Take the question of the guaranteed annual wage. American 
labor is getting serious about this. We think the guaranteed 
annual wage is more than a matter of economic justice to the 
wage earner. It is a matter of economic necessity to our 
economy, because we've got the problem of how do we sustain 
purchasing power, how do we maintain an expanding market 
—a demand for more and more of the good things of life— 
upon which industry has to build its production schedules. The 
payment of wages by the hour came out of the Industrial 
Revolution. It is antiquated; it is obsolete; it is inadequate to 
meet the challenge of our complex dynamic expanding free 
economy in the age of the atom. What we need to do is to 
avoid taking a negative approach to this problem. Management 
should do less work trying to find reasons why it isn’t ible 
and do more work to find ways to implement the idea of a 
guaranteed annual wage. Management and labor must cooper- 
ate in developing broad economic and social policies which 
will begin to give us an underpinning upon which we can 
build full employment and full production, and gear our 
capacity to create greater and greater economic abundance to 
the needs and the aspirations of people. 

The guaranteed annual wage can be an important contribu- 
tion in the achievement of these broad objectives. 

We in the UAW-CIO are not going about the question of 
the guaranteed annual wage as an economic pressure group. 
We started early. We have drawn together twelve of the best 
minds from the leading universities of the United States and 
Canada. We sat down with these outstanding educators who 
make up the UAW-CIO Public Advisory Committee on the 
Guaranteed Annual Wage question and we said, “Show us 
where we're wrong. Tell us how we can do a better job.” 
We are trying to find a rational, constructive, intelligent an- 
swer to this challanging problem. We really don’t want to 
be paid for not working, but we don’t want to be penalized 
for not having a job. We believe that the American economy, 
that the ingenuity and the imagination that American industry 
and the American economy have demonstrated many, many 
times is equal to this task. We hope that this can be discussed 
with management, not in the atmosphere of the collective 
bargaining table to begin with, but in the atmosphere of people 
who understand that freedom is an indivisible value, and who 
understand the necessity for finding answers jointly to these 
common complex and challenging problems. 

It is in this spirit of jointly exploring, of thinking problems 
through together, that free management and free labor can 
make progress in finding constructive answers to difficult 
problems. 
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I am at a loss to understand why certain management groups 
do not realize that the effort of organized labor within our 
free economy to get higher wages and higher living standards 
has provided our economy with a dynamic, constructive in- 
centive. The history of the economics of the world will show 
clearly that as wages moved upward, industrial efficiency 
moved parallel with the movement of wages. Look at the 
countries where labor is paid coolie wages and you will find 
that the productivity and the industrial efficiency of those 
countries are proportionately lower because wage levels and 
levels of productivity and industrial efficiency are inseparably 
tied together. 

It is difficult to understand how management groups can 
talk about the need for incentives in order to stimulate and 
release the motivation, the power, the drive that makes for 
progress and limit this concept to industrial executives or 
people in the upper income bracket. When an industrial 
executive has the incentive to try to go from the $200,000 
category to the $300,000 category, that of course is a con- 
structive expression of this dynamic concept of individual 
initiative and incentive. But when a worker getting $2,000 
a year tries to get $3,000, that isn’t incentive—that’s something 
quite destructive. 

I say to you, by what process of mental and moral gymnas- 
tics does one need to go through to believe it to be righteous 
for a $200,000 executive to want to get $300,000 and be 
wrong for a $2,000 a year worker to try to get $3,000? The 

illions of little people in America, their hopes, desires, needs 
and ambitions, together constitute an important wellspring 
and source of the drive out of which we get the dynamic 
qualities of our free enterprise system. The workers are going 
to work at their front, exerting their initiative for progress, 
just as you work at yours. If we can learn to do it together, 
we will both make progress. 

We in the CIO believe in the economics of abundance, and 
we believe that learning to produce and distribute abundance 
is the key to the future of peace and freedom. We want the 
largest economic pie that American industry, American in- 
genuity, our developing science and technology, and the maxi- 
mum utilization of our natural resources makes possible. 

The essential difference between the American labor move- 
ment and the European labor movement reflects the sharp 
differences in the historic development of the economies of 
Europe as contrasted to our economy. European capitalism 
has, in a large measure, neither been free nor has it been 
enterprising. It has been highly cartelized, and its underlying 
philosophy has been one of dividing up economic scarcity. 

Cartel agreements and price fixing to insure a satisfactory 
return for the most inefficient producer plagues vital sections 
of the European economy. The concepts of a broad market 
geared to the needs of the great mass of people—the idea of 
high volume production with low profits per unit—frighten 
many European industrialists. The failure of European capital- 
ism to develop the dynamic qualities of a free and expanding 
economy based upon the principles of economic abundance has 
resulted in depressed living standards and accounts for the 
fact that much of the European labor movement looks to some 
form of Marxism as the answer to Europe's economic problems. 

The American labor movement rejects every concept based 
upon Marxism because we understand that nationalizing an 
industry does not solve any of the basic problems. Ownership 
only fixes the responsibility; it does not determine the size of 
the economic pie. What determines the size of the economic 
Pie are the ingredients that you put into the pie. American 
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labor is not concerned with the question of who owns the oven 
that bakes the pie. We just want to be sure that the economic 
pie gets bigger every year, and that we get our share of that 
bigger pie, based upon the contribution that we make to- 
wards creating that bigger pie. That fundamentally is the 
difference in the two approaches. 

This idea of dividing up scarcity is the surest road to Marx- 
ism. Only as we create and learn to distribute economic 
abundance can we keep our economy free and can we 
strengthen freedom generally. 

America has developed its production know-now to unpre- 
cedented levels, and Detroit is a great world symbol of our 
progress. We know how to make things, and the economic 
challenge before us is to learn how to distribute the abundance 
we know how to make. Our dilemma basically is that we have 
made greater progress in the physical sciences than we've made 
in the human and the social sciences. There is a great moral and 
cultural lag between our progress in the physical sciences and 
the lack of comparable progress in the human and social sci- 
ences. Collective bargaining is one of the democratic tools by 
which we must learn to overcome this discrepancy between 
great progress in the know-how of working with machines and 
material and the lack of similar know-how in the art of work- 
ing with men. One final thought. I’m quite confident that 
America can measure up to the challenge of giving ay 
in the economic field, the political field, and the military field. 
But unless we do a better job in the future than we've done in 
the past several years, we will fail to provide the moral leader- 
ship which is so necessary to give our economic, political and 
military leadership a sense of purpose. 

We are failing in two essential fields. All of us, labor, 
management, religious leaders, educators, lawyers, the pro- 
fessional groups, we've all got to work harder in the field of 
human rights, civil rights and civil liberties. Unless we work 
harder to square what we practice with what we preach in the 
field of human rights, we shall fail to represent the kind of 
world symbol needed if we are to give leadership to the free 
world. 

In no aspect of our national life is there such a serious 
discrepancy as exists in the field of civil rights. Here we find 
the ugly and immoral practices of discrimination, of double 
standards of citizenship, all of which are incompatible with 
America’s noble promises. 

It is not enough to attend a brotherhood meeting once a 
year. We must work at this job of ending double standards 
of citizenship every day of the year, in every section of our 
national life. 

Civil rights is a matter of human decency and simple human 
justice. It is, however, in the world in which the forces of 
tyranny and freedom are in combat also a matter of democratic 
survival. America’s failure in this important field of human 
relations has and shall continue to give the Communists a 
psychological weapon equivalent to the power of the H-Bomb 
in the struggle for the hearts and minds and loyalties of the 
millions of people in Asia. 

Management needs to do more homework in this field. You 
need to support community action and legislation to begin to 
overcome the immoral standards of double citizenship, based 
upon race and creed and color. 

In the field of civil liberties you need to stand up and be 
counted with the other people in our country. The apostles of 
fear and hatred, the immoral and un-American forces who 
would distort the Communist problem and try to exploit it for 
political and personal gain, are threatening your freedom as 
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well as the freedom of everyone. We need to be eternally 
vigilant against the threat of Communism from within and 
from without. But you can’t defend freedom in the world 
if you use totalitarian methods and destroy freedom in 
America. (Applause) Management must recognize the simple 
truth—that you cannot have a free market place for commodi- 
ties unless you are prepared to defend a free market place for 
ideas. A free market place for commodities is impossible 
without a free market place of ideas. 

Paul Hoffman made a speech, I think at Oberlin College, 
some weeks back in which he said: “If we are to remain free, 
we must remain brave.” I subscribe to that. We've got to 
demonstrate more courage and more determination and more 
willingness to work and fight in the vineyards of American 
democracy meeting these compelling issues in the field of 
human rights. 

We in America are blessed with a fuller measure of free- 
dom than any peoples in the whole world. And because we 
do have a greater measure of freedom, we have a greater 
responsibility. 

Freedom is not a luxury that you can enjoy like membership 
in the golf club. Freedom is a weapon to fight with. Freedom 
is a tool to build with. I am confident that if free management 
and free labor can find a way to cooperate and work together 
with men of good will in other segments of our society, that 
working together we can build the kind of a world in which 
peace will be possible among peoples and nations; a world 
in which freedom can be made secure; a world that we can 
make in the image of justice, of human decency, of human 
dignity, and human brotherhood. 

Thank you. (Applause) 

BISHOP RICHARD S. EMRICH. Mr. Reuther, on behalf 
of all of us I want to thank you for this lucid and powerful 
address. Now, those of you who have to go, may go, and Mr. 
Crow will conduct the question period . 

ALLEN B. CROW: We have some very good questions, 
some of which Mr. Reuther referred to during the course of 
his address, and some of which he did not. (Reading Ques- 
tion) “HOW WILL A GUARANTEED ANNUAL WAGE 
BE FINANCED AFTER THE RESERVE FOR THIS PUR- 
POSE IS DEPLETED AND THE COMPANY IS OPERAT- 
ING AT A LOSS?” 

WALTER P. REUTHER: I would like it clearly under- 
stood that when I discuss specific collective bargaining matters, 
I am speaking only for the UAW, not for the CIO. As you 
understand, in the CIO each union handles its own collective 
bargaining matters. We of the UAW-CIO do not claim to 
have all the detailed answers to this problem. We do believe 
that the guaranteed annual wage represents the kind of demo- 
cratic tool with which labor and management can make a great 
contribution to bringing about a greater degree of stabiliity 
within our economy. We believe that if we sit down at the 
bargaining table, we can find practical answers to the problems 
such as suggested in this question. The UAW-CIO has estab- 
lished a Public Advisory Committee composed of twelve out- 
standing professors whom we have drawn from the leading 
universities. In consultation with this Advisory Committee, 
we are in the process now of finalizing our ideas on these 
things, and when our ideas are finalized, we shall be most 
happy to sit down and discuss them and explore them with 
management groups. Where management feels there is a prob- 
lem that we haven't got an answer to, we hope that jointly we 
can think through those problems together. 

We believe that the guaranteed annual wage will contribute 
to economic stability. Where you get a softening in our 
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economy, and workers are laid off—and the layoff may come 
about because the market is not there to justify a continuation 
of the levels of production necessary to keep those workers 
employed—what happens? In the past you laid off 10,000 
workers, and those workers curtailed their buying. That fur- 
ther contracted the market for consumer goods and other 
things. Then, that further contraction caused additional work- 
ers to be laid off, resulting in a deflationary, spiralling effect 
throughout the whole economy. 

Then, other workers and other people begin to get worried. 
And you have the psychology of the fellow who still has a job. 
He says, “I may be next”—so he curtails his spending. The 
first thing you know, this thing begins to snowball and we 
head for trouble. 

The guaranteed annual wage, we believe, will help avoid 
the snowballing effect. When 10,000 workers get laid off, 
their purchasing power is still sustained. They will continue to 
buy just as they did before. They can plan their lives by the 
year. And instead of this thing snowballing, we can begin to 
check the softening movements in our economy before they 
get serious. 

This is a complex question. We know that. We don’t say 
it’s a simple thing. We don’t think that there are any magic 
formulas. But we do believe that if we will approach it on 
the basis of finding a way to do it, instead of finding excuses 
as to why we can’t do it, that we can solve the problem and 
everybody will gain in the long pull. (Applause) 

ALLEN B. CROW. (Reading Question) “THERE ARE 
MANY SMALL MANUFACTURERS IN DETROIT WHO 
HAVE NO CONNECTION WITH THE AUTOMOTIVE 
INDUSTRY. COMPANIES SITUATED IN OTHER PARTS 
OF THE COUNTRY HAVE A WAGE LEVEL MUCH 
LOWER. WITH THE CONSTANT RAISING OF WAGES 
IN THE AUTOMOBILE INDUSTRY HERE, IT MAKES 
IT VERY DIFFICULT FOR THESE SMALLER COM- 
PANIES TO STAY IN BUSINESS. MANY ARE LEAV- 
ING DETROIT ON THIS ACCOUNT. HAVE YOU ANY 
SUGGESTIONS ?” 

WALTER P. REUTHER: This is a real problem. It has 
been with us, of course, for many, many years, and I suppose 
as long as we have a free economy, which we all are working 
together to preserve, you will have this kind of a problem. We 
are doing everything we can to try to organize the unorganized 
in industries that compete with plants that are organized, so 
that wages can be taken out of competition. I believe strongly 
in competition, but I don’t believe that competition based upon 
sub-standard wages is constructive competition. Competition 
in a free economy ought to be based upon a better product, 
better management, better engineering, better efficiency. 

We recognize that in a free competitive economy manage- 
ment must be kept competitive or it will fail to exist, and if it 
doesn’t exist it can’t provide jobs for the workers that it em- 
ploys. Therefore, you can count on our active cooperation in 
following through and trying to get companies that compete 
with you, who are paying sub-standard wages, organized and 
get the wages up to where they ought to be. 

ALLEN B. CROW: (Reading Question) “IF COMPAN- 
IES HAVE TO GUARANTEE ANNUAL WAGES TO 
THEIR WORKING FORCE, WILL IT NOT DETER EX- 
PANSION OF INDUSTRY, SO AS TO KEEP THE 


AGGREGATE GUARANTEE AS SMALL AS POSSIBLE?” 


WALTER P. REUTHER: If you try to gear the guaranteed 
annual wage to the concept of a limited market then you get 
into trouble real quick. But if you gear a guaranteed annual 
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wage to the concept of a dynamic, expanding economy, in 
which we try to gear our increased productive capacity to the 
satisfying of the tremendous unfilled human need in America, 
then there is no reason why a guaranteed annual wage should 
in any way impede the expansion of industry. 

If you go back a few years you will fi d that all the argu- 
ments and excuses were used by management representatives 
in opposing seniority. We were told that seniority would 
wreck our industries. Seniority was impossible—you wouldn't 
have the movement of workers—you couldn't do this—you 
couldn’t do that— and we were on the road to complete 
destruction of our whole system. And what happened ? 

Just look at the record of American industry since the CIO 
was born. It is a very short period since the CIO came into 
being in the basic industries of America. What has happened 
to those industries? They have expanded many, many times 
over in terms-of total productive power. They have increased 
their employment levels. And incidentally, in case you don’t 
know, they have done a pretty good job of getting a satisfac- 
tory return—the highest returns on their investment over this 
last period; much better than in the earlier period. Industry 
has made more profit, has made more progress, has expanded 
into new plants and developed new industries at a more 
accelerated rate since the CIO than in the same comparable 
period before the CIO. Just look at the record. 


ALLEN B. CROW: (Reading Question) “SINCE THE 
EMPLOYER IS ASKED TO GUARANTEE EMPLOYMENT 
UNDER THE GUARANTEED ANNUAL WAGE, WOULD 
EMPLOYEES AGREE TO WORK FOR THE EMPLOYER 
DURING SUCH PERIOD, GIVING UP ANY RIGHT TO 
QUIT?” 


WALTER P. REUTHER: As I said earlier, we aren’t pre- 
pared publicly to discuss the details of the guaranteed annual 
wage plan. However, if you fellows are so anxious to have 
the answers, we'll sit down any day in the week at the bar- 
gaining table and discuss it with you. 

Seriously, I don’t think it would be helpful if we came to 
the bargaining table with a rigid, fixed position. I don’t think 
it would be helpful if management came there with a rigid, 
fixed position. For that reason, we have avoided and will 
continue to avoid giving final answers or final definitions on 
some of these collective bargaining matters. 

In collective bargaining the one thing that will give you 
trouble quicker than anything else is when both parties have 
a fixed position. Therefore, my unwillingness to answer some 
of these questions really gets back to the problem that if we 
nail down all the details now, we are creating new problems 
down the road when we sit down at the bargaining table. 

I can tell you we're working at this question with the best 
minds that we can bring to bear on the problem. And I hope 
that the day is not too far removed when we can sit down in a 
spirit of trying to find common answers to common problems, 
and labor and management can explore these things together. 
(Applause) 

ALLEN B. CROW: In view of Mr. Reuther’s comments, 
we shall pass over any further questions on the guaranteed 
annual wage. 

(Reading Question) “DO YOU FAVOR A PROTECTIVE 
TARIFF? IF SO, ON WHAT MAJOR PRODUCTS?” 

WALTER P. REUTHER: I am in favor of a complete 
revision of the tariff structure downward. (Applause) I have 
confidence in the American economy, and I do not think we 
need protective tariffs except in a very few isolated industries. 
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During the transition period—a policy of lowering trade 
barriers will create some problems. During such an interim 
period I favor working out subsidies, where necessary, for 
industry, and subsidies for the workers so that they can be 
trained and transferred to other jobs. 


I agreed to serve on the National Committee for a more 
realistic trade policy, because I think that we've got to work 
in the direction of lowering our tariffs and really standing for 
a free trade policy. I am confident American industry can 
stand up to that. Trade cannot be a one-way street. It’s got to 
be a two-way street. And the only way it can be a two-way 
street is to reduce these tariff barriers so that we can have free 
trade in the real sense. I am in favor of that. (Applause) 

ALLEN B. CROW: (Reading Question) “ARE YOU IN 
FAVOR OF LIMITING THE SALARIES OF EXECU- 
TIVES? IF SO, WHAT MAXIMUM SALARY LIMITA- 
TION WOULD YOU SUGGEST? HOW SHOULD SUCH 
LIMITATIONS BE IMPOSED?” 


WALTER P. REUTHER: Well, so you can all relax, I am 
not in favor of limiting salaries. As a matter of fact, I am so 
much in favor of high salaries, I am going to do my dog- 
gonedest to get more for the workers I represent when we see 
you fellows around the bargaining table. 


I think this question comes out of a television program I was 
on some years back where we were discussing taxation. The 
question arose there that if we were in the kind of world 
crisis where our survival was threatened, and we couldn’t raise 
the revenue to provide for adequate defense, would I be in 
favor of some over-all tax limitation on salaries. I made a 
statement at that time that while I generally did not favor 
a limit on salaries, that if the chips were down and we were 
fighting for our very survival, that I would certainly think that 
a salary limitation, in terms of the tax structure, would not be 
wrong. But we are not facing that kind of a problem in 
America and I pray that we never will. I am in favor of 
industry executives making all they can get—excepting only 
that they leave our share—because we'll be around one of 
these days. 

ALLEN B. CROW: (Reading Question) “WHY SHOULD 
NOT LABOR BE REQUIRED TO INCORPORATE AND 
THEREBY ASSUME THE RESPONSIBILITIES THAT 
ARE REQUESTED OF CORPORATIONS?” 


WALTER P. REUTHER: Well, labor unions are volun- 
tary associations of people. They are not created to make 
profit. And therefore they have a status in our free society that 
is different than corporations. That doesn’t mean that there 
are not abuses in labor. There are abuses in industry and there 
are abuses in labor. 


I personally feel that when you assume the leadership of a 
trade union, or you assume the leadership of a large corpora- 
tion, and your decisions affect the job opportunities and the 
welfare of other people, that you are assuming a public trust. 
I believe that you've got to handle your leadership responsibili- 
ties in the way that you would have to handle them if you had 
to account to the public as a whole for your conduct. * 

The answer to the problems in labor is not to make them 
subject to the anti-trust laws and the other laws that affect 
corporations because you're dealing with a different kind of 
an organization. The answers to the problems within labor 
have got to be dealt with several ways. First of all, the rank 
and file of labor have got to clean their own house where it 
needs cleaning. Nobody else can do it for them. 

I have said all along that I am opposed to Communists be- 
ing in the leadership of the American labor movement. I am 
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also opposed to racketeers being in the leadership in the 
American labor movement. (Applause) I think they're both 
the same. 

The Communists are ideological racketeers. They trade in 
political values. And the other type of racketeers trade in 
monetary and material values. And they always somehow get 
together and divide the spheres of jurisdiction inside the 
labor movement. I’m against both of them. Any so-called 
labor leader who accepts a bribe ought to go to jail; and I feel 
strongly that the management representative that gave him the 
bribe ought to be sitting in the next cell at the same time. 
(Applause) 

ALLEN B. CROW: Certainly that’s a very forthright an- 
swer to the question “WHAT IS YOUR FEELING ABOUT 
LABOR LEADERS WHO USE THEIR POSITION FOR 
PERSONAL FINANCIAL GAIN?” 


Here is the next question: (Reading Question) “HOW 
CAN AMERICAN LABOR EFFECTIVELY PREACH THE 
PRINCIPLES OF DEMOCRACY, WHEN IN THE CON- 
DUCT OF THEIR UNIONS THEY FOLLOW THE 
UNDEMOCRATIC PRACTICE OF DICTATION IN THE 
SELECTION OF THEIR LEADERS—ONE CANDIDATE 
—NO CHOICE FOR THE MEMBERS?” 


WALTER P. REUTHER: Well, that gets back to the other 
question. One of the problems we have in the American labor 
movement—and I think it’s a reflection of a broader problem 
we have in the whole of our free society—is that too many 
people don’t take enough interest, and don’t carry their share 
of the responsibilities. 

The UAW-CIO is probably among the most democratic 
labor unions in the world. There are times when I’ve had 
management people say to me that we have too much democ- 
racy; that if we had a little stronger hand, why it would be 
better. 

Labor unions get undemocratic because the rank and file 
don’t stand up and fight for their rights. The only cure for 
that problem is for the rank and file membership of all of 
these unions to insist that their leadership be representative, 
and that their welfare and their needs be reflected in the 
policies and the programs of the organization. There is no 
other way to do it. And what's true of labor unions is true 
of our whole society. 

Look at the record in some of our municipal elections. 
A couple of years ago, 13 per cent of the people of Detroit 
voted in a Primary Election. We've got to keep driving home 
to people—to trade unionists: to citizens generally—that poli- 
tics is not the work of the politicians; that politics is the 
housekeeping job of democracy, and the people have got to 
do that housekeeping job by participating in politics. 

Whether you’re Republican or Democrat, or Independent, 
in a free society you need to carry your citizenship responsi- 
bility. That’s the thing we've got to stress inside the labor 
movement. 

Get the rank and file to participate in the union's activities, 
to make the decisions, and you don’t have to worry about the 
leadership. But where the rank and file go to sleep, or get 
indifferent, and the leadership takes over more and more 
power, you get a corrupting influence. Then, you get the 
kind of bad practices that prevail in some unions. I’m — 
to such practices, but there is no cure-all you can find in 


Washington. You've got to get the rank and file to clean 
their own union houses. That’s the only way it can be done 
effectively. (Applause) 
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ALLEN B. CROW: There has been considerable duplica- 
tion in the questions which have been submitted. Accordingly, 
we shall close with these three. First: (Reading Question) 
“YOU HAVE BEEN CRITICAL OF THE COMPETITIVE 
RACE TO BUILD AND SELL MORE AUTOMOBILES. 
DO YOU ADVOCATE AN INDUSTRY COUNCIL TO 
DETERMINE OVER-ALL PRODUCTION IN. ADVANCE 
AND ESTABLISH QUOTAS FOR EACH COMPANY? 
IF NOT, HOW DO YOU ADVOCATE THAT LIMITA- 
TIONS ON PRODUCTION BE ESTABLISHED?” 


WALTER P. REUTHER: I do not advocate an over-all 
council or any other coordinating agency, or body, to regulate 
or establish production quotas. The criticism that we made 
of the auto industry came at a time when the projection of 
the schedules of the industry itself indicated that if the in- 
dustry continued to produce at the level of production in the 
first half, and they made the number of cars which they 
jected for the whole of the production year, that there would 
be widespread layoffs during the last part of the year. 

At the time they were pushing their production ‘schedules 
higher and higher, there were a number of companies—not all 
of the companies—that had employment teams in the deep 
South hiring new workers, bringing them into Detroit and 
other industrial cities, when we knew that those workers 
couldn’t have more than three or four months of employment, 
and they would be dumped back on the communities. We 
thought that that was wrong. 

I have had top executives in a number of the automobile 
companies agree with the Union's position privately. They say 
one thing to me for public consumption, but they say other 
things to me privately, and I respect their confidence. I have 
been told by top executives in a number of companies that the 
auto dealers have a half a million new cars on their hands 
right now, and that the dealers are being forced to take cars 
that they haven’t got customers for, or that there is no reason- 
able assurance they will have a customer for. 

I think the industry has to recognize that you can’t justify 
going down to Podunk and Paducah to recruit thousands of 
workers—tearing them away from the roots of their communi- 
ties—and bringing them up here for three or four months, 
then dumping them back on the community. Management 
can’t defend this practice. That is the practice we raised strong 
objections to. 

We are not in favor of a national council. We would oppose 
it, if anybody proposed to try to regulate this industry or 
nationalize this industry. You would find the UAW-CIO 
down in Washington making a lot of noise in opposition to 
those efforts. 

But we do believe that the industry ought to avoid at all 
costs pushing schedules of its production on a basis that 
requires hiring an abnormally high number of workers for a 
short period, and then dumping them on the street again. We 
think that’s a bad practice and we think it’s wasteful. We 
think it’s costly and we think it’s the sort of thing that ought 
to be avoided. 


ALLEN B. CROW: This is the first of the last two ques- 
tions: (Reading Question) “ARE YOU IN FAVOR OF 
GOVERNMENT OWNERSHIP OF INDUSTRY OR ANY 
PART THEREOF? IF SO, TO WHAT EXTENT?” 


WALTER P. REUTHER: Well, I think I’ve answered that. 
As I stated earlier, most of the free labor movement in Europe 
is Socialist—there is a small segment which is Christian Demo- 
cratic. I have told my friends in the European labor move- 
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JOHN L. McCAFFREY 


ment that their magic slogans about nationalization won't 
solve their basic problem. It will shift the responsibility. 

I believe firmly and strongly in our free enterprise system. 
I believe, however, that a free enterprise system can flourish 
and prosper only as it demonstrates a sense of responsibility 
to the welfare of the whole community. I believe there will be 
projects which free enterprise by their nature cannot take on, 
where government will have to intervene. 


I think the St. Lawrence Waterway is a project of that 
description, where in order to harness and make available for 
navigation a great river system you've got to take on commit- 
ments and obligations which a private company can’t do. In 
those kinds of situations, not as a matter of choice, but as a 
matter of necessity, the government, representing the interests 
of all the people, as the agent of all the people must intervene 
and take the initiative. 


I believe strongly in the free enterprise system. I think that 
it has given us the highest living standard of any people in 
the world. I think its possibilities are unlimited, if it is geared 
to the concept of abundance, and if it demonstrates a sense 
of social responsibility in terms of the welfare of the whole 
community. 

ALLEN B. CROW: The last question is this: (Reading 
Question) “MR. REUTHER, ARE YOU STILL A 
SOCIALIST?” 
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WALTER P. REUTHER: Certainly, I am not a Socialist. 
There was a time that I belonged to the Socialist Party for 
about a year. It’s not a secret. I have stated that publicly 
many times. I joined the Socialist Party in 1932 during all 
the unemployment, because I felt that it might be a better way 
to do things. I have learned a lot since 1932. I no longer 
share that point of view. I have long since dropped my belief 
that Socialism was the answer to these basic problems. 

I have publicly rejected Socialism on many occasions, but 
I am fully conscious of the fact that my doing so will not sto 
certain people from calling me a Socialist when it is to their 
convenience and serves their purpose. Fifty years from now, 
if I am still around, the groups who are unable or unwilling 
to differentiate between Socialism and Social Security will, 
when it suits their special interests, continue to brand me and 
others who work for social pe and social justice as 
Socialists and Communists. If you believe in an ideal, this 
is part of the price and you must be willing to pay to give 
substance and meaning to your ideals. 

All I can say is that while they’re doing their name calling 
and character assassination, I will be out building my fences 
and working at my job with the other people who believe that 
we can make our free economy work. I have unlimited faith 
in the future of our free economy. The only thing I'm afraid 
of is that people may underestimate its great potential. You, 
can never over-estimate it in my opinion. 


Employment Stabilization 


THE BASIC PROBLEM OF THE ANNUAL WAGE 


By JOHN L. McCAFFREY, President, International Harvester Company 


Delivered at the luncheon session of the 346th Meeting of the National Industrial Conference Board, New York, N. Y., 
January 22, 1954 


Fe more than 20 years now, the American people have 
been fascinated by the idea of stability as a general 
social goal. 

This interest is a natural one, considering the times in 
which we live. We are about in the position of young Abe 
— when a neighbor boy offered him part of his ginger- 

read. 

Lincoln said: 

“I don’t sup anybody on earth likes gingerbread better 
than I do—and gets less than I do.” 

And I don’t suppose there has been any recent generation 
that craved stability more than ours—or got less of it, from 
wars to depressions, from inflation to atom bombs. 


Most of us who now hold responsible jobs in industry, 

finance, labor and government lived through the great de- 
pression. We were horrified by the hardships we saw or ex- 
perienced then, hardships created by radical changes of prices, 
employment and incomes. We want to do everything in our 
power to prevent another disaster of that kind. 
_ So we have probably done more talking, and more think- 
ing, and undertaken more hopeful experiments related to the 
ideal stabilization than any other generation since the be- 
ginning of the Industrial Revolution, two centuries ago. 

While we have been concerned about stability as a general 
pine mostly — ptaiseworthy motives—it remains true 
hat people are e, and therefore to some degree incon- 
sistent and at a . 





Our friends in the labor unions, for example, have been 
greatly concerned about stabilization of income for employees, 
but their interest in stabilization of income for share owners 
—who are frequently the same people—approaches absolute 
zero. 

Businessmen are greatly interested in the stability of prices 
and costs; that is to say, their prices and costs. As to their 
omy they take a somewhat different view. Government 
officials, judging by their actions, have certainly had a strong 
interest in stabilizing taxation and spending. 

Yet all these groups—so concerned with stability—are al- 
ways hopeful that the prices of pork chops, television sets, 
automobiles, clothing and other items will somehow go down. 


It seems to be an almost universal truth that men are inter- 
ested in stability only in their capacity as sellers and never in 
their capacity as buyers. 

The one exception to this rule is our common interest in 
the stabilization of employment, because we all understand 
that it is to our own interest—whatever our occupations may 
be—that as many other people as possible be gainfully em- 
ployed. In this respect, we are all for one and one for all. 


This unity is sometimes confused by discussions of such 
topics as the guaranteed annual wage, on which you gentle- 
men spent the morning. The guaranteed annual wage idea is 
an attempt to achieve stability of income for a certain 
of workers. It is related to, but far from being identical with, 
stability of employment. 
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Obviously, if we could achieve stability of employment on 
a wide and general scale, the problem of the guaranteed 
annual wage would automatically disappear, because stability 
of income must follow stability of employment. It is far 
from being certain, however, that the reverse is true, and 
that stability of employment will result as a consequence of 
stability of income. That doubt is what a large part of the 
argument is about. 

All this is preliminary to saying that I am not going to 
talk about the guaranteed annual wage. The speakers this 
morning probably knew much more about it than I do, and 
if they have not enlightened you already, you will just have 
to stay baffled as far as I am concerned. 

I was asked to talk about the basic problem of stabilizing 
employment. I have no over-all solution to offer for this 
problem, and I will not attempt to offer a general analysis of 
it as it affects the nation. 

I will attempt to illustrate for you, from my own business, 
some of the attempts we have made and some of the obstacles 
we have met in trying to grope our way toward more stable 
employment. You can consider these remarks, if you like, as 
in the nature of a case history. I must admit at the outset 
that it is not the history of an outstanding success. Neither, 
I hope, is it the history of a complete failure. 

The Harvester Company, as you probably know, began its 
existence many years ago as a farm implement manufacturer. 
It would be hard for anyone to find an industry more naturally 
seasonal, more subject to ups and downs, than the farm 
implement business. 

To illustrate the point, the typical farm implement plant 
of 70 or 80 years ago was a small factory in a small town. 
It made one or two products, perhaps a grain binder and a 
grain drill, or some such machines. It began production in 
the fall and worked through the winter, making and shipping 
machines. When spring came, the plant shut down and 
stayed shut until the following fall. 

The employees were not factory workers by profession and 
probably never thought of themselves as such. They were pre- 
dominantly farmers and farm boys from the ietbehedl of 
the plant. When the farm season ended with the fall harvest, 
they went to work in the plant. When it came time for 
spring plowing, the plant closed down and they all went back 
to their farms for the summer. 

That is the background from which our company came. 
It did not result from any callousness on the part of farm 
implement manufacturers. It was just the natural result of 
a highly seasonal industry. 

In recent years, as business people have talked about the 
problem of stabilizing employment, one of the suggestions 
that has been most often made and most widely adopted in 
industry has been to diversify the line of products. 

Our Company has done a great deal of that, to the point 
where we are now engaged in at least six different industries. 
The later developments of this sort have represented conscious 
planning on our part. But I must say, as a matter of honesty, 
that the earlier developments were probably undertaken with 
no thought of stabilized employment in mind. 

Originally, all farm implements were animal-powered. But 
starting about 1908 we entered into the manufacture of farm 
tractors and, at about the same time, we began the manufac- 
ture of motor trucks which were originally sold almost entirely 
to farmers. We were already engaged in two other industries 
—the cordage industry, through the manufacture of binder 
twine (and now baler twince), and the steel industry through 
our possession of a medium-sized steel mill in Chicago which 
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sells a part of its output to Harvester and the rest on the 
open market, in varying proportions. 

Almost 20 years ago we began to get into the industrial 
power field, through the manufacture of crawler-type tractors 
and Diesel engines, and that line has now broadened out to 
become a full line of earth-moving and construction equip- 
ment. 

We began in a small way in refrigeration in the middle 
1930s, manufacturing milk coolers for the dairy farmer. Im- 
mediately after World War II we voluntarily dove into the 
highly-competitive refrigeration industry, and we now make 
a line of home freezers, household refrigerators, room air- 
conditioners and dehumidifiers. 

The result of all this has been that, while the farm market 
is still the backbone of our business, we no longer rely on it 
exclusively and manv of our products find their chief sales in 
the urban market. Our sales in the urban market alone, dur- 
ing 1953, considerably exceeded in dollar volume the total 
sales of the Company for any year before 1942. 

What has been the consequence of all this diversification in 
terms of stabilizing employment? Frankly, I don’t know. I 
can see how it has stabilized sales and income for the Com- 
pany. I can see that it has created many more jobs than used 
to exist in Harvester. It has expanded our products, our use- 
fulness and our employment. It has probably had some help- 
ful effect on stabilizing employment but I can’t trace that 
effect and prove it to you. 


If all our products were made in one plant, I am sure di- 
versification would have helped greatly toward stability. But 
since our products are made in more than 20 plants, I consider 
it dubious. When the farm tractor market goes into a swoon, 
as it recently has, the employee in a tractor plant is not 
stabilized much because other employees in—say—the Re- 
frigeration Division are still at work on a full schedule. 


This idea of diversification led us, however, to another 
idea applicable to a multi-plant company, which does work. 
This is what we call the principle of product balancing. By 
that, we mean simply that we try to put into a given plant the 
products which will give it a year-round schedule of reason- 
ably even employment. 

This problem is largely related to the farm implement plants 
and some collateral plants. In the farm implement plants, 
since farm machines are still used seasonally, production of 
most machines is also seasonal. The same floor space, the 
same employees and the same tools may be ued at different 
times of the year to produce different products. Some imple- 
ments are made in large quantities and others get only short 
runs. 

For example, at our McCormick Works in Chicago we 
make side rakes and mowers. While they are used only in 
summer, the quantities involved are large enough so that we 
can produce them on a year-round basis. In the same plant, 
however, we also make ensilage cutters. The output is rather 
small and they are used only in summer and early fall. We 
schedule production of them from December through March. 
We then build ensilage blowers, on which the best selling 
season is the fall and winter. We start producing these in 
August and continue through December or January, depend- 
ing on orders. 


By this kind of balancing, we have been able to make 
progress in regularizing employment in the implement plants, 
where the problem is the greatest. It is our Petit that this 
sort of product balancing or diversification within a single 
plant is a real help in job stability. But if you ask me whether 
it is a complete answer, I must tell you that it is not. 
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JOHN L. McCAFFREY 


One reason is that the machines must be manufactured 
considerably in advance of their season of sale, if they are 
to be distributed all around the country in time for use. We 
don’t know what the weather will be, what the crop yield 
will be. So it is quite possible for us to find ourselves with 
a quantity of machines that considerably exceeds the eventual 
sales requirement. 


When that happens, we carry over inventory and that in- 
ventory — the manufacturing schedules and the em- 
ogg or the following year. It is a sort of delayed-action 

mb. That, incidentally, is one of the problems Harvester 
has right now and it has affected our current employment 
adversely. 


But that brings me to the third principle which has fre- 
quently been put forward as a help toward stabilizing em- 
ployment. This is the principle of careful forward planning, 
of extensive market analysis and careful inventory control as 
a means of stabilizing employment. 


We have put great emphasis on this phase of our efforts. 
We make economic forecasts ranging two years ahead and 
adjusted at reasonable intervals. We have an Estimate and 
Order Review department which constantly reviews all factors 
affecting the future market. We have calculated “normal” 
yearly schedules for our thousands of products, based on ten- 
year figures. We receive all sorts of crop and other reports. 
I am sure we have made progress and that we are doing a 
better job in this area than we were ten years ago. But we 
can still be wrong and we can still be taken by surprise, and 
have to make sudden shifts in employment, upward or down- 
ward. In late 1953 we had to make rapid revisions down- 
ward. 


The principal reason for this is the mercurial nature of the 
buying habits of our farmer customer. If any of you have 
had experience with the farmer as a customer for durable 
goods, then you know that no customer can display a more 
eager desire to buy, or a more complete apathy toward buying 
—or go from one position to the other more quickly. When 
farmers decide not to buy they don’t taper off. They stop, 
right then. That happened to all the farm equipment com- 
panies in 1953. So again, the principle of forward planning 
is a help, but not necessarily a solution to the problem of 
steady jobs. 


Still another recommendation that has frequently been 
made is that business should expand into new markets, espec- 
ially into overseas markets, with the idea that this will help 
bring job stability. 


I believe we have as much experience in this area as most 
American corporations, since our overseas business dates back 
to 1851, when Cyrus McCormick exhibited his reaper at the 
Crystal Palace in London. Last year we sold abroad more 
than $150 millions worth of goods made in our American 
plants. There is no question about the help that those sales 
gave to employment in our factories here. 


On the other hand, we have had the same experience every 
other company similar to ours has been having, namely: if we 
are to stay in business in foreign markets, we must do an in- 
creasing share of the manufacturing for foreign countries in 
those countries. Last year, goods made in America and shipped 
abroad constituted slightly less than half the goods sold by 
our foreign subsidiary companies. The rest were manufac- 
tured abroad. 

_ It has always been necessary for us to do some manufactur- 
ing overseas because machines used in some foreign countries 
have no market in the United States and are not made here 
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at all. But the biggest reason for expansion of overseas plants 
and production is the political and financial barriers that sur- 
round world trade—blocked currencies, import restrictions, 
tariffs and the rest. If we did not manufacture abroad, we 
would lose much of the sale of American-made goods which 
we now have. 

So the principle of expansion into foreign markets is 
another of those ideas which helps but does not cure. Inci- 
dentally, it really helped us in 1953, for foreign sales were 
up while domestic sales were somewhat down. 

There is another theory sometimes advanced for the stabili- 
zation of employment. That is the idea of deferring main- 
tenance and construction work and doing as much as possible 
of it when times are dull. 


Our experience is that a little can be achieved in this way 
but not very much. There are two reasons for this. One is 
that maintenance and construction work seldom employ the 
same kinds of people or the same individuals as production 
work. Union restrictions and other problems enter in. The 
biggest reason, however, is that necessary maintenance can 
be deterred only so long without threatening a possible break- 
down of operations, and that new construction is not usually 
undertaken when times are bad. Maybe it should be, but the 
record will prove that it isn’t. Businessmen are subject to fits 
of pessimism as much as other people, and they rarely expand 
their facilities in the face of a declining market. 


Finally, there is the theory that one way to avoid sharp 
curtailments of employment is to avoid sharp increases in 
employment—a sort of ever-normal jobs idea. Under this 
theory, in times of ——- and high production, instead 
of increasing our own facilities and our own employment we 
should subcontract more work and thereby avoid radical 
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changes in our own employment. The idea is that when things 
drop back, we just drop some subcontracts. 


We have quite a bit of experience with that idea. In nor- 
mal times the Harvester Company buys goods or services of 
various kinds from some 35,000 suppliers, big and small. 
No business like ours can possibly begin to provide for itself 
the thousands of kinds of tqutilinnd products and services 
it needs. Henry Ford set out to do that once, many years 
ago, but even he eventually had to give up. 

This again is an idea that has some good in it, but is far 
from being an answer. For one reason, no company can be 
ruthless in chopping off its suppliers when the market turns 
down—not if it wants to have good suppliers when the market 
turns up again and components are hard to get. For another 
reason, it is often true that the company itself can produce 
the needed items more efficiently and at a lower cost than any 
supplier. For a third, it doesn’t seem to solve the public 
problem to preserve a steady work force on the payroll of 
Company A but have wildly fluctuating employment in the 
plants of its suppliers, Companies B, C, and D, depending on 
whether Company A is buying or not. 

So this, again, is an idea that is good within limits but the 
limits are soon reached. 


Now, those are some of the ideas that we have tried and 
are still trying in my business. Obviously, some would work 
much better, and some might have no application, in busi- 
nesses of other types. We are interested in the problem; we 
try to work at it steadily; but we do not have and have not 
had the kind of success we would like or our employees would 
like. 
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Since June of last year our total employment has probably 
been reduced by about 20%. Much of that represented lay- 
offs. Some of it represented normal quits who were not re- 
placed. 

Maybe that is just because the management of our Com- 
pany is dumb. I won't argue that question. Maybe the sim- 
ilar experience of the rest of the farm equipment industry 
indicates that the whole industry is dumb. I don’t believe 
that. We may be a little thick but I don’t believe we are 
20% dumber than the rest of industrial management. 

So the problem of job stabilization in our type of seasonal, 
durable goods industry now looks something like this to me: 


1. Because we have not had 100% success is no reason to 
quit trying. We have had some success. It is better than it 
used to be. 


2. I am sure that we can still make progress, either by 
doing the present things in a better way or by doing some 
new things that we haven’t thought of yet. 


3. I don’t believe we or any other industry in a free 
market society will ever have 100% stability of employment. 


I believe there are three things which have the greatest 
effect in preventing stability of employment. 

One of them—and the smallest—is strikes by labor unions. 
In these days of inter-related industries the strike is a weapon 
which sets off a chain reaction and injures people whom the 
strikers never see and have no desire to harm. A major strike 
in mining, in shipping, in steel, in oil, or any of the other 
basic industries; or a major strike in the plants of a component 
manufacturing company creates cauagiohied thousands of 
miles away. 

I am not arguing against the right to strike. But I am try- 
ing to point out that under modern conditions a strike is like 
firing a shotgun into a crowded mass of people because you 
are mad at Joe, who happens to be standing in the first row. 
When anyone considers the general problem of stability of 
employment, the strike is a fact that cannot be ignored. 


The second factor that works against stability of employ- 
ment—in the sense that stability means making no changes— 
in technological development and progress. I am sure I do 
not need to argue that point nor to explain it. And I am sure 
everyone in this room, or in this country, will agree that if a 
certain instability is the price of progress, we have to py 
that price. We don’t have perfect stability today. We didn't 
have it 100 years ago, either. But the progress we have made 
in that 100 years has brought us more of practically anything 
else you care to name and, I believe, more stability as well. 


The third and the largest factor that makes perfect stability 
impossible is the market itself. So long as the market is free; 
so long as any man can spend his money on the of his 
choice; or elect to keep his money in his pocket, we will have 
instability. 

And one of the things which the Communist and Fascist 
societies of the last 30 years certainly should have taught all 
of us is that when the market ceases to be free, everything 
and everyone else soon ceases to be free also. 


I haven’t got an answer to the —— of stabilized em- 
ployment. I don’t believe anyone else either has or will have 
such an answer. We cannot achieve complete stability. But 
we can and we will work towards stability as a goal. I hope 
to see more progress in my business and I am sure you all 
will see it in yours. For, as I said at the beginning, this is 
one problem where we all see eye to eye, one situation where 


everybody's goal is the same. 








